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we. plate glass manufacture was strictly a European 
art, its cost in America was practically prohibitive. 
American attempts at manufacture swallowed millions of 
capital in failure. Up to 1880 not a square foot had been 
made in America without loss to the maker. By 1884, 
however, courageous American capital had not only suc- 
ceeded in et but had cut the cost of plate glass 
in America to half the cost of the European product! 


No other industry furnishes a better illustration of the 
service of American capital to American consumers! 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories, Milwaukee, Wis., 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Newark. N.J.. Portland, Ore, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





HE opening of a new school year is 

a period fraught with large possibil- 
ities for us all—students, teachers, and 
THE SCHOLASTIC. All of us can set 
new goals, can reach new high levels of 
achievement. As the outline of this first 
issue has matured, the conviction has 
grown in the minds of the Editors that 
this is, without exception, the most inter- 
esting, varied, and readable number we 
have ever a. 


f O one has ever accused THE SCHO- 

LASTIC of being stodgy, but 
some of our students have told us that 
the one thing needed to complete the 
magazine’s attractiveness is a humor col- 
umn. We shan’t attempt to compete 
with the comic strips of the dailies— 
space is too precious—but Tyroglyphics 
(see page 29) will tickle your funny 
bones in every issue. What’s more, it is 
wide open to the amateur jokesmiths and 
comic artists. 


E can’t begin to mention all the 

new features of student interest, 
but we call particular attention to the 
year-around student contests—Name Me, 
The Poetry Corner, and My Favorite 
Character (see the inside back cover for 
announcement). The Library Table 
(page 19) will give a nutshell survey of 
the periodical world. In the next issue 
the movie fans and book reviewers will 
have their innings. 


T is with deep regret that we chronicle 

the death of Dr. J. W. Searson, Head 
of the Department of English of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and for many years 
a member of the Advisory Editorial 
Board of THE SCHOLASTIC. He was 
a valued counsellor and a constant friend 
of youth. We are privileged to announce 
the appointment of the following new 
members to the Board: Eduard C. Linde- 
man, Lecturer in the New York School of 
Social Work; Hughes Mearns, Professor of 
Creative Education in New York Univer- 
sity; John Farrar, former Editor of The 
Bookman, and Editorial Director of the 
George H. Doran Co.; and Morton Sny- 
der, Director of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 


1D] 
LEASE note that, in order to reach 
the schools soon after their opening, 
this issue is being mailed two weeks be- 
fore the date of publication. To bridge 
the gap since the last issue in May, the 
current events material provides sum- 
maries of the important happenings of 
the summer vacation. e next issue 


(October 1) will be mailed September 27. 
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Courtesy J. J. Gillespie Galleries. 


“THE FIVE SISTERS,” ONE OF THE TRANSEPT WINDOWS OF YORK MINSTER 
From an etching by Alfred Brewer 


The Jubilee of York 


“The Five Sisters,’ the most famou 
piece of stained glass in the world, is 
the final beauty in that ancient strong 
hold of beauty, York Minster in York 
England. “Pilgrim's Year,’ which is 
the designation given 1927 in hon 

of the celebration of the thirteenth 
hundredth anniversary of the found 
ing of York Minster, has a profound 
significance for all English-speaking 
Christians regardless of creed. York 
once known as Eboracum, was the old 
Roman capital of Britain from A. D 
71 to 410. It became an important 
center of early English Christianity 
with the conversion of Edwin of 
Northumbria in 627. The ancestors 
of Edwin's wife, Ethelburga, were the 
kings of Kent, who had been the first 
converts made by Augustine when he 
landed in England in 597. Edwin, 
eventually dissuaded from his worship 
of Woden and Thor by his wife, buil: 
the first church at York for his bap 
tism just 1300 years ago. The library 
was founded in the eighth century 
by Alcuin, who not only helped build 
the second church at York, but wrote 
a poem on it as well. 


The present Cathedral is the result 
of four building schemes extending 
from 1220 to 1472. The Early Eng 
lish transept was planned by the arch 
bishop whose tomb is crowned by the 
“Five Sisters Window.” This historic 
window has been covered with the 
orange colored rust known as the 
“golden glow” for some years. Ex 
pert restorers took the entire windou 
apart after it had been removed as 
a precaution against destruction dur 
ing the World War. The 1,250 
square feet of glass, no single piece of 
which was larger than the palm of a 
hand, was cleaned without a single 
breakage. This is typical of the 
charmed life of the entire Minster, 
however. York Minster has survived 
the bombardments of the Cromwel- 
lians, the looting of the Puritans, and 
destruction by fire. 


During the festival week, the United 
States received a great distinction 
when Bishop Manning of New York 
presided at the ceremony on the par- 
ticular day devoted to the tribute of 
the citizens of Old York itself. 
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The Daunt Diana 


By Edith Wharton 


to say you never heard the sequel?” Ringham 

Finney threw himself back into his chair with 
the smile of the collector who has a good thing to show. 
He knew he had a good listener, at any rate. I don’t 
think much of Ringham’s snuff-boxes, but his anecdotes 
are usually worth while. 

I felt, therefore, that I was really to be congratulated 
on the fact that I didn’t know what had become of the 
Daunt Diana, and on having before me a long evening 
in which to learn. 

You remember old Neave, of course? Little Humph- 
rey Neave, I mean. We used to see him pottering about 
Rome years ago. He lived in two tiny rooms over a wine 
shop, on polenta and lentils, and prowled among the re- 
fuse of the Ripetta whenever he had a few soldi to spend. 

He was always a queer chap, Neave; years older 
than you and me, of course—and even when I first knew 
him, in my raw Roman days, he gave me an extraor- 
dinary sense of age and experience. I don’t think I’ve 
ever known anyone who was at once so intelligent and 
so simple. It’s the precise combination that results in 
romance ; and poor little Neave was romantic. 

He told me once how he’d come to Rome. 
originaire of Mystic, Connecticut 


W HAT’S become of the Daunt Diana? You mean 


He was 


tutoring, managed to make himself a name for coaxing 
balky youths to take their fences, and was finally able 
to take up the more congenial task of expounding “the 
antiquities” to cultured travellers. I call it more con- 
genial—but how it must have seared his soul! Fancy 
unveiling the sacred scars of Time to ladies who mur- 
mur: “Was this actually the spot—?” while they ab- 
sently feel for their hatpins! He used to say that noth- 
ing kept him at it but the exquisite thought of accumu- 
lating the lire for his collection. For the Neave collec- 
tion, my dear fellow, began early, began almost with his 
Roman life, began in a series of little nameless odds and 
ends, broken trinkets, torn embroideries, the amputated 
extremities of maimed marbles: things that even the rag- 
picker had pitched away when he sifted his haul. But 
they weren’t nameless or meaningless to Neave; his 
strength lay in his instinct for identifying, putting to- 
gether, seeing significant relations. He was a regu- 
lar Cuvier of bric-a-brac. And during those early years, 
when he had time to brood over trifles and note im- 
perceptible differences, he gradually sharpened his in- 
stinct, and made it into the delicate and redoubtable in- 
strument it is. Before he had a thousand franc’s worth 
of anti caglie to his name he began to be known as an 

expert, and the big dealers were 





—and he wanted to get as far 


glad to consult him. But we’re 


away from it as possible. Rome 
seemed as far as anything on the 
same planet could be; and after 
he’d worried his way through Har- 
vard—with shifts and shavings 
that you and I can’t imagine—he 
contrived to get sent to Switzer- 
land as tutor to a chap who'd 
failed in his examinations. With 
only the Alps between, he wasn’t 
likely to turn back; and he got 
another fellow to take his pupil 
home, and struck out on foot for 
the Seven Hills. 


Once on the spot, he got more 





We Want What We Want— 


but usually on our own terms. The 
fisherman wants a fine catch of fish, 
but he wants the fun and excitement 
of catching the fish himself. Similarly 
the collector wants the thrill of add- 
ing treasure after treasure to his col- 
lection. In “The Daunt Diana,” Mrs. 
Wharton, with her deep insight into 
the human mind, helps us to under- 
stand not only Humphrey Neave, but 
our own selves. It is the things we 
win that count, not those that are 
given us. 








getting no nearer the Daunt 
Diana... . 

Well, some fifteen years ago, in 
London, I ran across Neave at 
Christie’s. He told me he still lived 
in Rome and had contrived, by 
fierce self-denial, to get a few de- 
cent bits together—*piecemeal, 


little by little, with fasting and 
prayer; and I mean the fasting 
literally!” he said. 

He had run over to London for 
his annual “look-round”—I fancy 
one or another of the big collectors 
usually paid his journey—and 





when we met he was on his way to see the Daunt collec- 
tion. You know old Daunt was a surly brute, and the 
things weren’t easily seen ; but he had heard Neave was in 
London, and had sent—yes, actually sent!—for him, 
to come and give his opinion on a few bits, including 
the Diana. The little man bore himself discreetly, but 
you can imagine his pride. In his exultation he asked 
me to come with him, and so it happened that I saw the 
first meeting between Humphrey Neave and his fate. 

For that collection was his fate: or, one may say, 
it was embodied in the Diana who was queen and god- 
dess of the realm. Yes—I shall always be glad I was 
with Neave when he had his first look at the Diana. I 
see him now, blinking at her through his white lashes, 
and stroking his seedy wisp of a moustache to hide a 
twitch of the muscles. It was all very quiet, but it was 
the coup de foudre. I could see that by the way his 
hands trembled when he turned away and began to ex- 
amine the other things. You remember Neave’s hands— 
thin, sallow, dry, with long inquisitive fingers thrown 
out like antennae? Whatever they hold—bronze or 
lace, hard enamel or brittle glass—they have an air of 
conforming themselves to the texture of the thing, and 
sucking out of it, by every finger-tip, the mysterious 
essence it has secreted. Well, that day, as he moved 
about among Daunt’s treasures, the Diana followed him 
everywhere. He didn’t look back at her—he gave him- 
self to the business he was there for—but whatever he 
touched, he felt her. And on the threshold he turned 
and gave her his first free look—the kind of look that 
says: “You're mine.” 

It amused me at the time—the idea of little Neave 
making eyes at any of Daunt’s belongings. He might 
as well have coquetted with the Kohinoor. And the 
same idea seemed to strike him; for as we turned away 
from the big house in Belgravia he glanced up at it and 
said, with a bitterness I’d never heard in him: “Good 
Lord! To think of that lumpy fool having those things 
to handle! Did you notice his stupid stumps of fingers? 
I suppose he blunted them gouging nuggets out of the 
gold fields. And in exchange for the nuggets he gets 
all that in a year—only has to hold out his callous 
palm to have that great ripe sphere of beauty dropped 
into it! That’s my idea of heaven—to have a great 
collection drop into one’s hand, as success, or love, or 
any of the big shining things, drop suddenly on some 
men. And I’ve had to worry along for nearly fifty 
years, saving and paring, and haggling and intriguing, 
to get here a bit and there a bit—and not one perfec- 
tion in the lot! It’s enough to poison a man’s life.” 

The outbreak was so unlike Neave that I remember 
every word of it; remember, too, saying in answer: 
“But, look here, Neave, you wouldn’t take Daunt’s 
hands for yours, I imagine?” 

He stared a moment and smiled. “Have all that, and 
grope my way through it like a blind cave fish? What 
a question! But the sense that it’s always the blind 
fish that live in that kind of aquarium is what makes 
anarchists, sir!’ He looked back from the corner of 
the square, where we had paused while he delivered him- 
self of this remarkable metaphor. “God, I’d like to 
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throw a bomb at that place, and be in at the looting!” 

And with that, on the way home, he unpacked his 
grievance—pulled the bandage off the wound, and 
showed me the ugly mark it had made on his little 
white soul. 

It wasn’t the struggling, stinting, self-denying that 
galled him—it was the inadequacy of the result. It was, 
in short, the old tragedy of the discrepancy between a 
man’s wants and his power to gratify them. Neave’s 
taste was too exquisite for his means—was like some 
strange, delicate, capricious animal, that he cherished 
and pampered and couldn’t satisfy. 

“Don’t you know those little glittering lizards that 
die if they’re hot fed on some wonderful tropical fly? 
Well, my taste’s like that, with one important difference 
— if it doesn’t get its fly, it simply turns and feeds on 
me. Oh, it doesn’t die, my taste—worse luck! It gets 
larger and stronger and more fastidious, and takes a 
bigger bite of me—that’s all.” 

That was all. Year by year, day by day, he had 
made himself into this delicate register of perceptions 
and sensations—as far above the ordinary human fac- 
ulty of appreciation as some scientific registering in- 
strument is beyond the rough human senses—only to 
find that the beauty which alone could satisfy him was 
unattainable—that he was never to know the last deep 
identification which only possession can give. 

It was hardly a year afterward, that, coming back 
from a long tour in India, I picked up a London paper 
and read the amazing headline: “Mr. Humphrey Neave 
buys the Daunt collection” . . . I rubbed my eyes and 
read again. Yes, it could only be our old friend Humph- 
rey. “An American living in Rome . . . one of our most 
discerning collectors ;” there was no mistaking the de- 
scription. I clapped on my hat and bolted out to see 
the first dealer I could find; and there I had the in- 
credible details. Neave had come inte a fortune—two 
or three million dollars, amassed by an uncle who had 
a corset factory, and who had attained wealth as the 
creator of the Mystic Super-straight. 

The uncle had a son, and Neave had never dreamed of 
seeing a penny of the money; but the son died suddenly, 
and the father followed, leaving a codicil that gave 
everything to our friend. Humphrey had to go out to 
“realize” on the corset factory; and his description of 
that . . . Well, he came back with his money in his 
pocket, and the day he landed old Daunt went to smash. 
It all fitted in like a Chinese puzzle. I believe Neave 
drove straight from Euston to Daunt House; at any 
rate, within two months the collection was his, and at 
a price that made the trade sit up. Trust old Daunt 
for that! 

I was in Rome the following spring, and you’d better 
believe I looked him up. A big porter glared at me 
from the door of the Palazzo Neave: I had almost to 
produce my passport to get in. But that wasn’t 
Neave’s fault—the poor fellow was so beset by people 
clamoring to see his collection that he had to barricade 
himself, literally. When I had mounted the state 


scalone, and come on him, at the end of half a dozen 
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The Aristocracy of Edith Wharton 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


ft upper classes make thin soil for the novel,” 
said Fielding back in the eighteenth century. 
It is an observation worth weighing. Are 
novels of the common people, such as Adam Bede, Silas 
Marner, My Antonia, Growth of the Soil, and Giants in 
the Earth more vital and enduring than the novels of 
George Meredith, Joseph Herges- . 
heimer, and Edith Wharton, who 
write of the upper classes? Most 
of us will vote with Fielding that 
they are. However far we may 
ourselves have got from the strug- 
gle for the bare essentials of life 
either in city or country, that 
struggle touches our sympathies 
more deeply than the less vital 
problems of a privileged aristoc- 
racy. The woman who watches 
the grasshoppers take the wheat 
crop that was to furnish bread 
for her children is a more tragic 
and appealing figure than the 
woman who suffers because she has 
not been asked to the Van Luyden 
dinner. Roughly it might be said 
that the novel of the masses ap- 
peals to our hearts; the novel of 
the classes to our heads. 

With this distinction in mind, 
one approaches the books of Mrs. 
Wharton more understandingly, 
not demanding of them things 
which are outside their range. 
Mrs. Wharton writes, as an 
author should, of the world she 
knows. It is a world of silver tea- 
pots and large incomes; a world 
that looks for its cultural stand- 
ards to England and the Con- 
tinent. She is as unaware as a 
writer may be of the America that 
is struggling to express itself 
in art forms of its own; she does 
not understand the class struggles or the racial compli- 
cations that arise in a country such as America. But 
she does thoroughly understand the New York into 
whose charmed circle she was born in 1862. 

Carefully chosen tutors undertook her education, and 
there were frequent trips abroad. In 1885 she mar- 
ried Edward Wharton, of Boston, and at Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, they built a magnificent country home called 
“The Mount.” Mr. Wharton entered the diplomatic 
service, and in 1911 the country home was sold and the 
Whartons have since lived in Paris. 

Her first volume of short stories, The Greater In- 
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clination, appeared in 1899. Other collections were: 
Crucial Instances; The Descent of Man; The Hermit 
and the Wild Woman; Tales of Men and Ghosts; 
Xingu and Other Stories; Here and Beyond. Her 
novels were: T'he Touchstone, published in 1900; The 
Valley of Decision; The House of Mirth; The Fruit of 
the Tree; Madame de Treymes; 
Ethan Frome; The Reef ; The Cus- 
tom of the Country; Summer; The 
Age of Innocence (for which she 
received the Pulitzer award) ; 
Glimpses of the Moon; A Son at 
the Front; Old New York, and 
Twilight Sleep (1927). In addi- 
tion, she has published one volume 
of verse, Artemis to Actaeon; a 
book on house decoration, some 
‘books of comment on the French 
and Italian scene, and some books 
on war conditions. 

With scarcely more than one ex- 
ception, these books deal with the 
intricacies of relationship among 
the upper classes of society. Out 
of the problems of morality, taste, 
and social caste she develops the 
most beautifully complicated, 
hair-line patterns. 

In her earlier work there is a 
liberal use of brilliant epigram. 
At times, the result is as distract 
ing and as startling in its deft play 
as the mirror in the hand of a hid- 
den child who flashes sun spots now 
on one, now on another of a group 
of sedate people. For instance, we 
are told that Mrs. Tillotson, Sr. 
“dreaded ideas as much as a 
draught in her back,” that certain 
club women “hunt culture in bands 
as if it were dangerous to come 
upon alone ;” that Mrs. Lethbury 
was a woman “most of whose 


el 





opinions were heirlooms—she was proud of their age 
and saw no reason for discarding them while they were 
still serviceable.” 

In reading her stories, one notices that she frequently 
uses the device of the frame. That is, two people in 
conversation tell the story, and their comments inter- 
pret for us its subtler points. We notice, too, that 
many of them center about art. The characters are 
writers, painters, sculptors, connoisseurs, collectors. 
She describes for us their books and pictures and col- 
lections, and though we may (Concluded on Page 11) 
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High School Audiences in Europe 


F course they do not call them high 

school audiences—each country has 
a different name for these gatherings 
comprised of young people from lycées, 
or gymnasia or institutos, or public or 
private schools; but since they approx- 
imate our own high school audiences in 
age and spontaneity if not in outlook, 
for the purposes of this article let us 
call them so. That this ‘teen age audi- 
ence in Europe has a definite place in 
the theatre, and that definite plans are 
made for it is so universally accepted 
that it seldom causes comment there, 
though to us the idea is new and full 
of suggestions. 

Theatre managers all over Europe 
agree that this student audience is a 
wonderful audience to play to—eager, 
interested, spontaneous. And the plays 
prepared for it are of interest here be- 
cause they suggest what local stock com- 
panies, little theatres, and progressive 
high school dramatic groups can do if 
they will. In the space of one article it 
is not possible to consider all that is 
being done in Europe in this direction; 
let us therefore cull a few salient ex- 
amples from England, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Russia. The art thea- 
tres of the latter country have much to 
teach us in the intensifying and simpli- 
fication of production. 

Take the English provinces as an ex- 
ample. From its very beginning, the 
great Repertory Theatre of Birmingham 
counted on this student audience, and 
sold coupon subscription seats to teach- 
ers and students at a special rate for 
special performances. Its performances 
have included plays that suggested the 
growth of English drama from the 
earliest days to the present, without 
losing one whit of entertainment value. 
These plays were the Chester Cyele, 
including the Chester Nativity Play as 
especially appropriate to Christmas; 
Everyman; Ralph Roister Doister; and 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, given with 
the bluff color and hearty horseplay of 
the time; Twelfth Night; As You Like 
It; She Stoops to Conquer; The Good 
Natured Man, The Rivals; and John 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, which 
had its first production at this play- 
house. Fantasy, too, has its place in the 
list of plays: 7'he Seal Woman, with 
ancient Celtic folk-music, and The 
Shepherdess and the Chimneysweep 
from Hans Christian Andersen’s poetic 


By Constance D’Arcy MacKay 


story, with a quaintly fascinating score. 
The Liverpool Repertory Theatre also 
draws large student-audiences, and 
plans many of its productions in co- 
operation with the English Department 
of the University of Liverpool, and with 
the Liverpool schools. 

English pageantry, which is page- 
antry at its finest, draws thousands of 
young people. Their unjaded apprecia- 
tion lends added verve to a pageant. 





\ 
CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 


Distinguished as a playwright and a producer 
of pageants, Miss Mackay is equally at home 


in community dramatics and the school 
theatre. Among her numerous useful works 
are The Silver Thread, Plays of the Pioneers, 
The Forest Princess, Costume and Scenery 
for Amateurs, Patriotic Drama in Your 


Town, and Will of Stratford. 


Are not Prince Hal, or Dick Whitting- 
ton, or Maid Marian, or Princess Eliza- 
beth (she that is later to be Queen 
Elizabeth) of a like age with them- 
selves? The pomp and splendor, the 
blowing bugles, the folk song, the peas- 
ant dances are full of throb and stir. 
The whole multi-colored tapestry of life 
unrolls before the mind of youth, and 
forever becomes part of its heritage. 
Camps of young people assemble for 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare 
festivals every summer and receive 
school credits for their attendance. It is 
also interesting to note that the Boys’ 
Technical School of that famous town 
has given spirited performances of such 
seldom-produced pieces as The Knight 


of the Burning Pestle. At the holiday 
season in London runs of such plays as 
Treasure Island. and Sherwood by A\l- 
fred Noyes are planned for the student 
audience. The Old Vic, one of London’s 
most famous theatres, produces the 
Chester Nativity Play, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, and Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol at this season. It is a huge many- 
balconied theatre with very moderate 
prices, and is packed to the doors. 
Dickens is a favorite, too, with student 
audiences in Paris, where his Cricket 
on the Hearth is given in French with 
delightful mid-Victorian scenery and 
costumes. During the holidays young 
people from lycées and boarding schools 
throng the great Paris Opera House 
where The Blue Bird, The Garden of 
Paradise, The Clockmaker, and The 
Ballet of Gisella of the Willys are to be 
seen, 

England and Denmark are pre-emi- 
nently the leaders in outdoor plays for 
student audiences. There is a beautiful 
outdoor theatre in Denmark, at Drye- 
haven, near Copenhagen. The wide 
grassy stage, with an encircling back- 
ground of beech trees, has two immense 
carved wooden ravens set on poles, bal- 
ancing the stage at each side like pros- 
cenium posts. In the center of the stage 
is a great oak. On a hillside, fronting 
the sweep of the stage, are wooden 
benches accommodating a thousand peo- 
ple. 

In this theatre Midsummer Night's 
Dream is often produced with all the 
magic that an outdoor setting can lend, 
and another favorite is Once Upon a 
Time, a picturesque fantasy play by 
Adam Poulson, a member of that Poul- 
son family so famous in the annals of 
the Danish theatre. The great oak in 
the center of the stage plays a part in 
Once Upon a Time. A fairy wind seems 
to sigh through its fluttering leaves, 
which glint in the afternon sun. All at 
once something magical happens b-fore 
the very eyes of the children seated in 
the audience. Down from the oak swing 
troupes of small green elves that have 
been hidden in the branches all through 
the performance. To and frothey scurry, 
carrying off all the stage furniture and 
properties—the King’s throne, the stage 
benches, the gypsies’ stall, so that the 
stage is left vacant for the last scene. 
And suddenly, as a great throng of 
players assemble near the ravens, it is 
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seen that it is twilight, and down into 
the glen beyond the theatre march all 
the players, carrying tapers and torches: 
King and Queen and peasants and 
gypsies, court ladies and pages—they 
fade from view like figures in a dream, 
the torches in the distance growing far 
and small as fireflies . . . The audience 
leaves, “with the magic of the play 
thick upon them.” 

At the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen 
a Christmas Opera for the ‘teen age, 
Leonora Christina, based on the histor- 
ical story of that steadfast-under-diffi- 
culty Danish Princess, is usually given, 
and David Copperfield at the Casino 
shows that Dickens’ hold over the youth 
of Denmark is as strong as over the 
young people of England, France, or 
Russia. 

The matinee is more of an occasion 
in Europe than it is in America. It is 
at matinees that Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird is oftenest acted at Stanislavsky’s 
Art Theatre in Moscow, or at the Sec- 
ond Studio Theatre in the same city. It 
was in Russia that the “overwhelming 
beauty of Maeterlinck’s faerie” was first 
given to the world—three years before 
the Paris production. For twenty-two 
years it has formed part of their reper- 
tory. 

The First and Second Studio Thea- 
tres in Moscow, in which the young 
players later to join Stanislavsky’s 
company receive their training, give 
performances of plays having an espe- 
cial appeal to youth. Twelfth Night is 
given, a gay, swift, bright performance. 
In a dramatized version of The Cricket 
on the Hearth, a Russian actor, Laza- 
rieff, impersonates Dickens and reads 
a prologue to the play. The first scene 
is a little firelit cottage; the second and 
third, the toy shop; and the fourth, the 


THREE DICKENS 
SCENES 
Dickens’ nove!'s are rich 
in dramatic values for 
character and costume 
studies. Those illustrated 
are Oliver Twist and 
Nancy (left), Fagin 
(right), and Mr. Pick- 
wick at the School (be- 


low). Many schools are 
staging Dickens revivals 
this year 


Peerybingles cottage. Oliver M. Say- 
ler in The Russian Theatre thus de- 
scribes the final act: 

“A perfect riot of a toy shop is the second 
scene in Caleb Plummer’s home, and the third, 
too, from a silghtly different angle. ‘1he 
fourth scene, or the third act, as the Studio 
presents the play, returns to the hearthplace 
of the Peerybingles with a rush of honest 
joy for the denouement. Imperceptibly, the 
music of the dance blends into the chirrup of 
the cricket, and as the lights grow dimmer 
the author in his chair in the firelit shadows 
before the curtain bring the tale to a close.” 

Dickens’ A Christmas Carol has been 
made familiar through productions at 
the miniature Kommissarzhevskaya 
Memorial Theatre, which, like many 
school stages, has no loft, and a mere 
scrap of passageway at each side of the 
stage. There is barely space for over- 
head lights. A fine mesh gauze screen, 
stretched taut across the proscenium 
opening, gives aloofness of effect. The 
stage is set with curtains, to which 
sparse bits of furniture or properties 
are added to suggest the scene. Light- 
ing plays a profound part in this sug- 
gestion. In The Christmas Carol “by 
simple devices, the setting is indicated 
—high desk and stool for the office, 
narrow bed and pinched-up fireplace for 
Scrooge’s bedroom, and an ampler 
hearth and dining table for Bob Crat- 
chit’s home.” 

Here are infinitely practical sugges- 
tions for ambitious high schools that are 
producing plays. This is to be a year of 
Dickens revivals in the professional 





theatres of New York and elsewhere. 
Pickwick has already proved successful 
on the road; David Copperfield is soon 
to appear in Manhattan. Why not a 
year of Dickens revivals in high schools 
—The Christmas Carol, imaginatively 
lit as in the Russian theatre, or Z'he 
Cricket on the Hearth, with the toy 
shop “a perfect riot of color?” If re 
vivals of this play can delight audiences 
in Moscow and Paris, why not an Amer 
ican high school audience? Dickens is 
rich in acting values. There is his Holly 
Tree Inn, full of suggestions for high 
schools, and his recently published play 
The Lamplighter, full of true Dickens 
flavor, and enlivened by William Lyon 
Phelps’ delightful prologue. 

From the Birmingham Theatre, Eng 
land, can be garnered the idea of plays 
which give an outline of drama. The 
Nativity from the Chester Miracle 
Plays is naive and poetic, and has been 
produced and edited in this country by 
Frank Conroy. High school seniors 
could produce Everyman in the Ben 
Greet manner, using the aisles for exits 
and entrances; Ralph Roister Doister 
and Gammer Gurton’s Needle have been 
produced in this country by Stuart 
Walker, and his acting edition is avail 
able. From the pen of that immortal 
Dane, Hans Andersen, there is The 
Shepherdess and the Chimneysweep, 
with its musical undercurrent, as deli 
cate and delightful a thing as Alfred 
Kreymborg’s much-used Manni-kin and 
Minni-kin, which is a tremendous favor- 
ite with high schools in this country. 
Last, yet not least, Strindberg’s Lucky 
Pehr, glowing with Swedish folk color, 
and teeming with scenic and costume 
possibilities. 

From the Old World to the 
greeting, and fresh ideas! 


New, 











‘““HERB” McCRACKEN 


Who has kept the Lafayette “Leopards” in 

the front ranks for three years and last by 

produced an undefeated team, is ranked by 

critics among the brainiest of the younger 

coaches. In the “off” season he is Vice 

President and Business Manager of The 
Scholastic. 


HERE has been much talk, writ- 

ing, and serious thinking by thou- 
sands of college and high school foot- 
ball coaches, since the Rules Commit- 
tee met last winter and startled the 
football world by announcing whole- 
sale changes and additions to the gov- 
erning laws of the game. Opinions 
differ as to the ultimate result of so 
many changes at one time, and few 
coaches venture a guess as to the effect 
on the general style of offensive and 
defensive play during the current sea- 
son. It is probable that it will take 
practically the entire season to famil- 
iarize coaches, players, officials, and 
spectators with the details of the 
changes. 

Everyone seems agreed, however, 
that the game will be more open and 
spectacular this year, with lateral and 
backward passes featuring. The new 
rule dealing with this phase of play is 
probably the biggest step toward a 
more open style of game since the 
startling revision back in 1906 which 
established the forward pass. Consid- 
erable publicity has been given the new 
rule which removes the danger of los- 
ing the ball on fumbles and incompleted 
lateral and backward passes, and many 
coaches will consider it necessary to 
come out this fall with a complete as- 
sortment of these passes, But while 
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The New Rules and the Game 


By G. Herbert McCracken 
Head Football Coach, Lafayette College 


this rule eliminates the greatest danger 
of the play, yet it does not make this 
style of game any easier to carry out. 
It is my belief that high school 
coaches will do well not to spend too 
much time on these plays. It will be 
wise to have one or two lateral pass 
plays working from a regular forma- 
tion and involving one or two of the 
strongest plays. The real possibilities 
of the lateral pass lie not only in the 
gain following the pass, but even more 
so in the fake plays and forward passes 
to be developed around and from it. 
To strengthen the 1926 rule prohib- 
iting men in motion on all shift or 
huddle plays, a fifteen-yard penalty 
will be imposed this fall when the 
players do not come to an absolute 
stop and remain stationary in their 
new positions for a period of approxi- 
mately one second. (To be determined 
by counting 1-2-3-4 fast.) Since the 
shift, in my opinion, is not a logical or 
ideal style of play for high school 
teams, this rule should not affect them. 
To work the shift successfully, it is al- 


in order to perfect timing and teaming, 
and I do not believe this extra practice 
is essential or desirable in developing 
good teams in high schools or colleges. 


This rule does, however, affect the 
huddle system, which is really an eley- 
en-man shift. A time limit of fifteen 
seconds has been fixed for the huddle, 
which will tend to speed up this seem- 
ingly slower method of calling plays. 
The real possibilities of the huddle lic 
not merely in avoiding the noise of the 
crowd, but in the various formations 
your team can take with no advance 
“tipping off” to your opponents. 

Fewer field goals will be kicked this 
year following the moving of the goal 
posts back to the end line. It is a 
good move to do away with the posts 
on the goal line, since it eliminates the 
possibility of injury and interference 
on goal line plays, and puts a heavier 
premium on the try-for-point after 
touchdown. 


It will require careful thought and 
attention of both coaches and players 
to learn all the dangers and possibilities 
of the new rules on fumbled balls from 
punts, laterals, backward passes, and 
direct fumbles out of bounds. Con- 
stant reference to the rule book is the 
only way to get these rules thoroughly 
in your mind, and a few oral examina- 
tions with the squad should help. A 
few examples will show the necessity 

(Concluded on Page 26) 





and November issues! 





COMING: THREE GREAT COACHES 






WARNER 


This article is the first of the finest series of football articles ever offered in any 
high school magazine. Following Coach McCracken, three of the most outstanding 
coaches of the country—one from the East, one from the Middle West, and one 
from the Pacific Coast—will contribute practical advice and inspiration for high 
school players and coaches. They are Knute K. Rockne of Notre Dame, 
of Princeton, and Glenn (“Pop”) Warner of Leland Stanford, all of whom are 
known wherever the game is played for their important contributions to football 
strategy and their consistently great teams. Watch for these articles in the October 





ROPER 


Bill Roper 
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Cyrano De Bergerac 


By Gwendolyn Norton, Central High 
School, Washington, D. C 


met Cyrano de 
I Bergerac one day 
when my little, self- 
ish world was on 
the verge of falling 
about my head in 
ruins of self-pity 
and discouragement 
Months of illness 
had weakened my 
perspective, days of 
pain had drained my optimism, and the 
courage to face the hours that lay 
ahead had shamefully forsaken me. And 
then a friend of mine left with me a 
book, one that was to become the most 
treasured of my favorites; for out of 
its pages stepped Cyrano 
—Cyrano, the soldier of 
the white plume, the brist- 
ling ruff, and the long 
sword. Even at that first, 
breath-taking meeting, I 
forgot his disfiguring, 
tragic nose when I saw in 
his eyes the light of his 
soul. As he came nearer, 
too, I saw—belying the 
proud, quick smile—that 
there were tears. With a 
gay salute, Cyrano swept 
low his white-plumed hat; 
with his finger to his lips, 
he whispered to me one lit- 
tle word that changed those 
dragging days for me; one 
little word that was the 
keynote of his life, and the 
source of all the love I 
have for him: “Courage!” 

The swaggering Gascon 
was the Cyrano I saw; but 
the Cyrano I later knew 
was friend, poet, swords- 
man, musician, and phil- 
osopher. 





Gwendolyn Norton 


“I go caparisoned in gems un- 
seen, 

Trailing white plumes of free- 
dom, garlanded 

With my good name—no figure 
of a man, 

But a soul clothed in shining 
armor, hung 





RP VAN Wihnlt 





With deeds for decorations, twirling—thus— 

A bristling wit, and swinging at my side 

Courage, and on the stones of this old town 

Making the sharp truth ring, like golden 
spurs!” 

In saying this to the Vicomte, Cy- 
rano never spoke more truly; every 
deed of his life was proof of his words. 
I held my breath at the Ballade of the 
Duel, where his flashing sword was no 
keener than the brilliance of his verse. 
With Ligniere I watched the magnifi- 
cence of the triumph at Porte de Nesle. 
In the shop of Ragueneau, my pity for 
Cyrano at the blindness of Roxane was 
changed to admiration for the unselfish- 
ness with which he hid his love; it was 
then that I caught the first glint of the 
“gems unseen.” His “white plumes of 
freedom” fluttered while I stood proud, 
and a little aghast, at the independ- 
ence with which he was pleased to scorn 





CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Edmond Rostand’s heroic character in the final episode in the garden, 
as portrayed by Walter Hampden. 





Who Is Yours? 


Do you have a favorite character in 
fiction or drama, some one like Lord 
Jim or Sidney Carton or Huckleberry 
Finn, who thrills and delights you? Can 
you tell why this one particular char- 
acter appeals to you more than others? 

Last year famous authors wrote for 
us on “My Favorite Character in Fic- 
tion.” This year the department will 
be in the hands of the readers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC. Material submitted 
must not exceed 500 words in length 
and must conform to the contest rules 
printed on the inside back cover. For 
each article that it prints THE 
SCHOLASTIC will pay $5.00. Ad- 
dress Literary Editor, THE SCHOL- 
ASTIC, Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











all patronage and cover the hurt which 
only LeBret and I knew. Then it was 
Cyrano’s heart I saw, and the glowing 
light of its love, beauty, and poetry 
gave the radiance to the “shining 
armor” of his soul. Under Roxane’s 
balcony, I felt the jasmine brush my 
cheek, I heard Cyrano’s words like 
golden bell notes in the dusk; and my 
heart was lifted with the beauty of 
them, and wrung with pathos. Ho, and 
his moonbeam flight! DeGuiche was no 
more entranced nor more spellbound at 
his ingeniousness than I— 
a “bristling wit,” indeed, 
the outward mark of a flex- 
ible mind. And in that 
autumn twilight within 
those cool, gray walls, I 
heard the last, clear ring- 
ing of Cyrano’s golden 
spurs. And when at last 
he lay still in 
arms, I cried, and was not 
ashamed. 

In a world of reality, of 
hurried days and _ little 
worries, the heroic figure 
of Cyrano perhaps seems 
incongruous, impractical, 
and purely romantic. But, 
after all, it is Truth for 
which Cyrano stands, and 
the courage of Freedom; 
and his foes, Falsehood, 
Prejudice, Compromise, 
Cowardice, and Vanity are 
the ancient enemies of the 
world. Today we have no 
duels to fight, no Porte de 
Nesle, no Arras; we wear 
no ruffs, no swords. Yet to- 
day reality does not de- 
tract from the glory of 
knowing the bravery of an 
unreal heart; and the 
world is the richer for 
having known the soul of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Roxane’s 
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Your Name and Your Neighbor's 


UR surnames which we inherit from 

our forefathers and pass on to our 
descendants are so intimate and prized 
a possession that we can hardly imagine 
a people without them. Yet the scrip- 
tures, both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, are at hand to remind us of a time 
when a single name served all social 
needs; Joseph, David, and Mary were 
sufficient, in a simpler age, to distin- 
guish the per- 


I. The Beginning of Surnames 
By A. A. Alter 


chance bore the same baptismal name. 
Where language exists at all, descrip- 
tion is possible and a descriptive term 
joined to the given name was all that 
was needed. 

Freeman says that such added names 
were as common in England before the 
Conquest as after; but among the Sax- 
ons these nicknames were not heredi- 
itary; a man did not share them with 





sons who bore 
them. Some 
years ago a for- 
eigner, arraign- 

ed on a trivial 
charge in a Chi- 
cago police F 
court, failed to 
give a surname. 
When the mag- 
istrate called 
his attention to 
the omission, he 
insisted that he 
had but one 
name, his bap- 
tismal one, and 
that, in his country, it was customary 
to have only one. It is possible that 
his statement was correct and that there 
still exists in some obscure corner of 
civilized Europe a community where 
family names are unknown. 

While it is agreed that surnames 
were brought into England by the fol- 
lowers of William the Conqueror, no 
date can be set for their appearance on 
the Continent. The use of additional 
names spread gradually as the need 
arose. Occasionally in the Bible, when 
two or more persons of the same name 
are to be distinguished, appellatives are 
added, as Saul the son of Kish, Simon 
of Cyrene, Simon the Tanner, and 
Mary Magdalene. This must have hap- 
pened in many parts of the world. 
Primitive societies may be content with 
individual names; but a time soon 
comes when, through the increase of 
population, wider and better communi- 
cation, and especially the beginning of 
written records, it is found necessary to 
distinguish individuals more _ fully. 
Means are at hand to do so. It is a 
mistake to assume that, before the 
vogue of hereditary names, our ances- 
tors were unable to refer definitely to 
any of their acquaintances who by 
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SHOEMAKER 


Many family names were derived from trades in the Midd'c 
Thus the three artisans pictured in these old prints may 
have been ancestors of the 
modern tribes of Shoemakers, 
~ Armours, and Smiths 
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his wife and children. They 

were still individual rather 

than family names. If not surnames, 
however, they were the material out of 
which surnames were formed. All our 
surnames coming down from the four- 
teenth century disclose something of 
our family origins. 

When in early times several Johns 
or Pauls lived in the same village it was 
necessary to refer to them by some dis- 
tinguishing term. The same necessity 
exists today when, for any reason, a 
great body of men are brought together 
in one place. In Sweden the army 
maneuvers and the rise of manufactur- 
ing centers which attract thousands to 
the cities, threaten to revolutionize the 
naming system. It is not because there 
are too many Johns and Pauls, but be- 
cause there are too many John John- 
sons and Paul Petersons, that the bear- 
ers of these names are forced to drop 
their patronymics and answer to a so- 
briquet or nickname generally derived 
from their former place of residence. 
Many of these names, like Sagerdahi, 
vale of victory; Forsman, or dweller 


. 


near the rapids; Ellstrom, elf stream; 
Goldstrom, gold stream; Fagerstrom, 
beautiful waters; Hedstrom, meadow 
brook, and Sjoholm, isle of the sea, 
have been accepted as family names. 
A professor at the University of Iowa 
who inherited the name Sjostrand has 
translated it into “Seashore.” One of 
the shortest of family names, Ek, 
“Oak” is of this origin. 

Another par 
ellel which may 
give some in 
sight into the 
early formation 
of surnames ov 
curs when, ot 
account of a 
tied wide _ relation- 

ship, several 

Y persons having 

identical names 
live in the same 
community. If 
there are four 
John Millers in 
ss at | the _neighbor- 
hood, the doctor 
or grocer, to 
avoid confusion 
in his accounts, 
may write after 
one of them, 
“son of James;” after another, “the 
older;” after the third, “the black 
smith,” and the fourth, “at the bridge.” 
Each of these can be matched by sur 
names now common: Jamison, Elder. 
Smith or, in German, Klingensmith. 
“the clanging smith,” and Bridges. 

If one is asked at a railway station 
to direct a stranger to a certain official. 
he may say “Ask the man in the blue 
coat,” that is, he may tell what he 
looks like; he may say “See the man 
who is selling tickets,” thus indicating 
what he is doing; or he may say “Speak 
to the man at the gate,” identifying 
him by telling where he is. From such 
trivial incidents as these some surnames 
have arisen. Thus the family name 
Blue was probably conferred on_ its 
first bearer on account of his dress. 
Surnames are classed accordingly as 
descriptive epithets or nicknames, as 
place-names, as occupation or trade 
names, and as patronymics or sire 
names. In future articles we shall take 
up these various types. 
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My Favorite Poets and My 


Favorite Poem 
By G. Whitfield Cook, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, IIl. 


HOOSING one’s favorite poets is 

really a difficult task. Almost too 
difficult; for each poet has his own style 
and way of expressing himself. And 
it is very hard to compare styles and in- 
dividualities. However, I shall try to 
limit my favorites to three. 

Three. Well, shall I say Edgar Allan 
Poe, Vachel Lindsay, and Carl Sand- 
burg? Yes, I think I shall. Although 
a host of others, headed by Henley and 
Amy Lowell, keep popping out of the 
recesses of my mind. But they must 
stay back, for the choosing is over. 
Edgar Allan Poe stands among my fa- 
vorites because of the lyrical beauty of 
his lines and the weird enchantment; 
and because his writing has the power 
to carry one away from this too-real 
world, which is sometimes a good thing 
for everyone. 

Vachel Lindsay is at the top of my 
list for quite different reasons. First 
of all, there is a singing beauty in his 
verse, a fine rhythmical swing that 
grips one with its sure beat. Then, 
too, he has power; his writing is force- 
ful. And oh, how he can weave a pic- 
ture—“The Congo,” for instance. That 
is a picture that lives. 

Carl Sandburg also has a fine force- 
fulness, but in his poems there is none 
of the sure rhythm that lies in Lind- 
say's work. Rather there is a deep 
monotone that suggests brute strength 
and mightiness. It always makes me 
think of some huge giant singing in 
ponderous notes. Then I like Sandburg 
for another reason, namely that he has 
ventured away from the white-gloved 
world into a world that is hard and 
brutal, perhaps, but real. And he has 
succeeded in writing of that work by 
making his poetical style fit his subject 
—no frills, no fancy luxuries, just the 
language of the people. 

And now I must choose a favorite 
poem. Perhaps that is not so difficult, 
for there has always been one poem 
that moves me greatly, one poem that 


expresses everything of the joy of life 
to me; yet I cannot say why. It is a 
very simple poem by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. I quote it here: 





VACHEL LINDSAY 


God's World 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


O World, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and 
sag 
And all but cry with colour! 
crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, World, I cannot get thee close enough! 


That gaunt 


Long have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this; 
Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this 
year. 
My soul is all but out of me—let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 


Edith Wharton 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


feel a certain unreality in the situ- 
ations, we watch with fascinated inter- 
est while they struggle in the nets 
of circumstance she has _ contrived. 
The stories are as brilliant and 
remote from our lives as the struggle 
of a strange, many-colored butterfly in 
the elaborate, dew-outlined meshes of 
a spider's web. The web that strangles 








A Chance for Poetry Lovers 


Who is your 
favorite poet, 
Amy Lowell? 
Robert _ Frost? 
or perhaps one 
of the older 
poets such as 
Sidney Lanier or 
Robert Brown- 
ing? Or per- 
haps you have a 
favorite poem? 

This year the Poetry Corner will be 
conducted by the students who read 
THE SCHOLASTIC. Material sub- 
mitted must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry, plus 300 words of com- 
ment, and should conform to the gen- 
eral contest rules printed on the inside 
back cover. THE SCHOLASTIC 
will pay $5.00 for each article which 
it prints. Address Poetry Editor, 
THE SCHOLASTIC, 923 Wabash 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





G. Whitfield Cook 











the butterfly wouldn’t touch us; we 
would brush it out of our way, but 
we don’t question its importance to the 
butterfly. 

Thus we have the problem of the ex 
pert asked for an opinion on a picture 
—a false Rembrandt. If he pronounces 
it authentic an elderly gentlewoman 
will have a competence for her remain- 
ing years. If he pronounces it false, he 
condemns her to humiliation and strug- 
gle for which she is unfitted on every 
count. We have the problem of the 
young scientist who owes his education 
to the generosity of a distinguished 
scholar whose reputation he discovers 
to be based on erroneous findings which 
it is his duty as a scientist to expose. 

It is a relevant point that Ethan 
Frome, the novelette that most of her 
critics rate highest of her works, deals 
with common people. In it she leaves 
New York for the New England back- 
ground, and, in an isolated community, 
which has been drained of youth and 
initiative, we meet Ethan Frome, who 
never escaped. First he was sacrificed 
to the needs of his ailing parents. Then 
in his young loneliness, immediately 
after the death of his invalid mother, 
he married a woman, many years his 
senior, who had assisted in the last care 
of his mother. She in turn becomes a 
fretful invalid depending on his care, 
and it is only with the arrival of her 
cousin that Ethan really comes to know 
a young, light-hearted person. The in- 
evitable tragedy, seen through Mrs. 
Wharton's dignified, patterned prose, 
has established her with the critics as 
unquestionably one of America’s two 
or three greatest women writers. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


INSTALMENT BUYING—Is It a Good Thing? 


A Debate Prepared by Ezra B. Hinshaw, M. A. 


RESOLVED: That the practice of in- 
stalment buying, as developed in the 
United States during the past ten years, 
has had harmful social and economic 
effects. 


et developments in American busi- 
ness have received as much comment 
within the past few months as the phase 
of merchandising indicated by the term 
“instalment buying” (from the consum- 
er’s standpoint) or “instalment selling” 
(if you are a merchant). Briefly defined, 
it means the now almost universal prac- 
tice of purchasing certain types of com- 
modities, e. g., automobiles, ‘‘on time,” 
paying for them in regular instalments 
over a period of months or years. 

Yet there is nothing particularly new 
about instalment buying, there being 
historical references to the sale of prop- 
erty by instalment as far back as the 
time of Julius Caesar. 

Several types of merchandise have al- 
ways been sold by this method. It has 
long been a trade custom that reapers 
and binders, sewing machines, pianos, 
houses, furniture, insurance, and stocks 
and bonds, should be sold on the instal- 
ment plan. But it is the great develop- 
ment of instalment buying in the past 
five years or so—its expansion into 
every field of selling, that has caught the 
attention of business leaders. 

It is generally agreed that the devel- 
opment of instalment buying was 
brought about largely by the unused 
productive capacity of industry which 
remained after the conclusion of the 
World War. This, together with the 
business depression of 1920, made busi- 
ness men seek a new sales outlet to 
keep their factories busy. 





Five commodities—radios and phonographs, jewelry, pianos, houses, and automobiles—commonly sold on the installment plan. 





Good News for Debaters 
THE SCHOLASTIC’S debate outlines 


have become famous for their origin- 
ality, timeliness, and completeness of 
briefs and references. The present one, 
prepared by an expert in retail mer- 
chandising, is the first debate pub- 
lished anywhere on this problem that 
touches every American family. This 
year greater stress than ever will be 
placed on the debate program. Six 
debates will be published on the fol- 
lowing dates: Sept. 17, Oct. 29, Dec. 
10, Jan. 21, Mar. 3, Apr. 14. Sub- 
jects will be chosen from topics of cur- 
rent social, political, and economic im- 
portance, and will be announced as far 
in advance as possible. Suggestions 
are always welcome. 











It should be recognized that instal- 
ment buying is something about which 
little can be done by individuals or by 
legislation. It is now an integral part of 
our system of distribution. Consequent- 
ly, it should be our purpose to analyze 
the system, ascertain its proper uses, 
and determine the abuses which should 
be curbed. Agreements between nation- 
ally organized trade bodies may in time 
have some regulatory effect. 


Affirmative 
J. Instalment selling is detrimental to industry. 
A. The cost of distribution is increased. 
1. One of the effects of instalment selling 
has been to introduce into the system of 
distribution a new middleman in the form 
of the finance company, of which there are 
now 1500 in the U. S. 
(a) The finance companies perform bank- 
ing services at high profits for those en- 
gaged in instalment selling, their actual 
charges for credit ranging from 18% to 
80%. 
(b) Additional service is demanded on 
goods sold on the instalment plan, includ- 


ing repairs and adjustments that would 
not be expected had the goods been sold 
outright. 

B. The risk incident to industry is increased. 
1. Finance companies have sprung up so 
quickly that they are often managed by in- 
competent and unscrupulous promoters. 

2. The great quantity of commodities lying 
unpaid for in the hands of consumers con- 
stitutes huge hidden inventories. 


(a) The uncertainty of determining at 
any time the exact inventory investment 
greatly increases the hazards of the in- 
dustry. 


3. Merchants are compelled to lend with 
little or no security. 
(a) Since the period for payment is so 
long, depreciation overtakes the residual 
value, which is the security for the in- 
debtedness. 
(b) It has become increasingly easy to 
secure credit without proper security. 
Competition for instalment sales has loos- 
ened restrictions to an almost criminal 
degree. 
4. It has increased the hazards of dealing 
in commodities not sold by instalment. 


(a) Instalment sales usually require a 
lien on the specific merchandise, thus 
leaving the merchant who does not sel! 
by instalment, nothing but the right to 
sue. 
(b) Such a right is of little value against 
a debtor who has already mortgaged his 
salary in instalment purchases. 
5. Overexpansion of credit encourages 
overexpansion of plants, heavy output by 
manufacturers, and overstocking of custom- 
ers. 


C. Instalment selling destroys good-will. 
1, Through inducing customers to buy goods 
which they cannot afford and through the 
possible threat of legal steps necessary to 
secure the final payments. 
2. Through competition on credit terms, 
rather than on the quality of merchandise, 
the conservative merchant who has built up 
good-will is penalized. 
D. Large amounts of capital are tied up in 
accounts which will not be paid for many 
months, 
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With the 


exception of homes for permanent residence these may all be considered in the luxury class. 
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jl. Instalment buying has harmynr social 
effects. 
A. We are becoming a nation of spenders. 


1. 


Owing to the ease with which credit may 


be secured, people are mortgaging their in- 
come far in excess of their needs. 


(a) Instalment purchases have already 
invaded future purchasing power $5,000,- 
000,000, approximately $2,500,000,000 of 
which was spent for automobiles alone. 


B. We are losing our sense of relative values. 


1. 


To buy luxuries, many persons are cut- 


ting down on essentials. 


2. 


(a) They are setting a less nourishing 
table, and buying fewer shoes and cloth- 
ing. 

(b) Many families run a car, yet cannot 
afford to instal a bathroom. 

Dealers in essential commodities are be- 


coming alarmed at the decline in their trade. 


(a) The National Grocers Association 
has recently gone on record that many 
instalment buyers allow their grocery bills 
to run over due, in order to keep up pay- 
ments on luxuries. 

(b) The National Hardware Association 
recently went on record similarly. 


C. Instalment buying is not conducive to sav- 


ing. 
1. 


High pressure salesmanship, plus easy 


terms, causes people to buy things which 
they would not purchase if they were re- 
quired to pay cash. 


2. 


The instalment buyer soon acquires the 


luxury habit, which leads to spending rather 
than saving. 
D. Instalment buying is not conducive to hap- 
piness. 


‘. 


Indebtedness is a burden which destroys 


happiness. 


ad 


(a) The Typographical Union issued a 
statement, pointing out that good wages 
and working conditions cannot add to the 
wage-earner’s happiness if he persists in 
getting into debt. 

Instalment buying promotes dependence. 
(a) People whose income is already spent 
are not free to take opportunities for their 
betterment. 

(b) They may not readily move from 
place to place, due to the restrictions 
placed upon the removal of instalment 
merchandise by the creditor. 


E. Instalment buying is degrading in its ef- 
fect upon the average person. 


a. 


While most people are honest, it is true 


that more of them are honest in good times 
than during bad. 


2. 


People are inclined to forget their obli- 


gations to their fellowmen. 








NEW CARS 
NEw TRUCKS |! 80 
USEO AUTOS} 29 as 
FURNITURE 
PIANOS 
PHONOGRAPHS 
SEWING MACHS 
WASH. MAC 
PROP. IMP. 
RADIO 
JEWELRY - ETE «08 
CLOTHING 
TRACTORS 
VACUUM CLS. 
FARM MACH. 
GAS STOVES | 12] 
MECH. REFRIG. | 11] 
ALL OTHER | 48m 
TOTAL 2636 
This chart illustrates graphically the amount 
of money outstanding on the principal com- 
modities sold by installment. Automobiles 
and furniture make up the bulk of install- 
ment purchases, and at any one time the 
American people are in debt nearly tiree 
billion dollars for goods unpaid for. 





(a) Those who are loaded with instal- 
ment debts are in arrears to those who 
supply necessities. 
(b) It has been found that union labor- 
ers carrying heavy instalment debts are 
likely to be lax in paying union dues. 
F. Instalment buying endangers the home. 
1. Heretofore during periods of depression 
comparatively few individuals in the com- 
munity, went bankrupt. 
2. At the present time, the credit system 
touches millions of homes, which will be 
swept into bankruptcy during the next 
period of unemployment. 
111. Instalment selling is economically danger- 
ous. 
A. It has flourished thus far only under most 
favorable conditions. 
1. It has come into its present form since 
1914, and this decade has been one of the 
greatest prosperity in history. It has yet to 
meet the acid test of a business depression. 
(a) Finance companies have had access 
to surplus funds which the banks had to 
lend. As these decrease, operations will 
be rendered increasingly difficult. 
(b) Economists agree that the next ten 
years will be a falling price market. The 
tendency during this period will be for 
goods to decline in price before final pay- 
ment is made. 
B. It is a detriment to the source of wealth. 
1. It diverts money from productive to 
unproductive uses. 


(a) For example, if a dealer supplies 
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goods to a customer, to be paid for at the 
end of two years, the merchant's capital 
tied up in these goods remains unpro- 
ductive, when it might have been several 
times expended and replaced. 

(b) It diverts money from the purchase 
of “production goods” to goods which 
are not durable and are quickly consum- 
able. 


It destroys future purchasing power by 


mortgaging the prospects of future income. 
C. It will result in a period of business de- 
pression. 


1, 


Many business leaders agree that instal- 


ment selling is a serious menace to the 
financial security of this country. 


2. 
Reserve 


(a) Some two hundred of the leading 
banks in resolutions adopted in Chicago, 
December 10, 1924, attempted to regulate 
instalment credit. 

(b) Roger Babson says, “A distinct re- 
cession in business and possibly a panic 
within two or three years would not be 
surprising. It will be the result of over- 
extension of the instalment business, 
which today is eating into the vitals of 
business like a cancer.” 

It nullifies the efforts of 
Board to stabilize 


the Federal 
the general 


credit situation. 


wa 


> 


(a) Instalment debts and consumer 
credits represent new problems which the 
Federal Reserve System was not designed 
to meet. 

It will lead to an overexpansion of credit. 
(a) Because it stimulates business, thus 
increasing the general level of prices. 
(b) This tends to enlarge individual 
businesses, resulting in competition for 
labor and supplies. This increases the 
mass of debts, which leads to demands 
for liquidation and precipitates a crisis. 
It will cause an inflation of currency. 
(a) The world is acquainted with the 
disastrous consequences of currency in- 
flation in Germany and Russia. 

b) The bank check js a form of currency, 
and many of the evils of inflation in- 
evitably follow undue expansion of credit, 
even though the currency output remains 
stationary. 


D. It will prolong the next period of depres- 
sion. 


1. 
facturers 


Formerly in periods of depression manu- 
and dealers found themselves 


loaded with merchandise produced under 
high cost conditions, and there was no hope 
of recovering until these goods were bought. 





(Concluded on Page 28) 





six commodities illustrated here are of the labor-saving or “production ear type—electric refrigerators, tractors and farm machinery, 


washing machines, gas ranges, vacuum cleaners, and sewing machines. 
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Comparative sizes of the old and the new 
bil's. The latter is two-thirds as big as the 
present bill. 


Smaller Dollar Bills 


N November 1 the big presses in 

the Government Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing will begin turning 
out dollar bills that look more like the 
famous Confederate “sticking plasters” 
of the ’60’s than the greenbacks to 
which Americans for many generations 
have been accustomed. For the Treas- 
ury Department has decided on a radi- 
cal reduction in the size of the silver 
certificate, from 77/10x 31/8 inches 
to 61/8x 25/8 inches. The plant will 
turn out 2,000,000 of the smaller bills 
daily, and they will be placed in circu- 
lation as fast as the old bills can be 
redeemed. The first ones will reach 
the public in January, but it will take 
a year to retire all the present ones. 

The change was dictated by reasons 
of economy. There will be a marked 
saving of paper and presswork, to be- 
gin with. Twelve bills can be printed 
to one sheet, as against eight of the 
larger size. Then, too, the smaller 
bills will not wear out so fast because 
they will require less folding and be 
subject to less rubbing and tearing in 
wallets and in handling. The average 
life of the present bill is only nine 
months, and 1,500,000 of them are worn 
out in the United States daily. When 
bills are removed from circulation, they 
are cleaned and put through a “mace- 
rating machine’ which chews them into 
a pulp, from which fresh bills are 
made. Officials estimate that the smalle 
bills will last on the average eighteen 
months, and as 80 per cent of the total 
currency in circulation is dollar bills, 
this means a tremendous economy. A 
total saving of over $2,000,000 is pre- 
dicted from the change, and the novelty 
is expected to increase the demand. 
Half of the Bureau’s 5000 workers will 
be required to produce 600,000,000 bills 
a year. 

It is planned eventually to issue all 
paper currency, from the $1.00 to the 
$10,000 bill, in the new size. The old 
two-dollar bill, which had become un- 
popular and superfluous was discontin- 
ued some time ago. Such changes il- 
lustrate how the financial policies of 
modern governments are modified. 


The exception that proves the rule—Tommy 
Armour, the only man to take a major title 
from Bobby Jones this season. 


The Royal and Ancient Game 


XCEPT for a brief interregnum 

during the week of the American 
open championship, the “Emperor 
Jones,” as a clever sports writer called 
him, or in other words, Robert Tyre 
Jones, Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia, dem- 
onstrated again this summer his un- 
questionable superiority to all other 
living golfers. 

In the open championship, at Oak- 
mont, Pennsylvania, probably the most 
difficult of American courses, under try- 
ing weather conditions, Jones slipped 
badly for once and was eliminated in 
a tie for tenth place. The tournament 
was won by Tommy Armour, profes- 
sional of the Congressional Club, Wash- 
ington, a sturdy Scotchman who had 
proved his metal in the World War. 
Armour defeated Harry Cooper, a Cali- 
fornia pro, in the playoff of a tie. He 
again showed his ability by winning 
the Canadian open championship a few 
weeks later. 

Sportsmen were not lacking to say 
of Jones after this defeat that he was 
beginning to crack, as they had of Til- 
den. Bobby fooled them. In the Brit- 
ish championship at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, Bobby defeated the best profes- 
sionals of both nations. 

On Auenst 27, at the Minikahda 
course, Minneapolis, Jones won the 
American amateur championship for the 
third successive time, defeating such 
stars as Johnston, Ouimet, and Chick 
Evans. The veteran Evans, twice hold- 
er of the championship, conceded the 
final match on the second hole of the last 
nine. For Jones was playing super- 
golf. All of his match scores but one 
were well under par. 


THE SCHOLAST Ii 


The “Parliament of Religions” held at the 
Chicago World's Fair in 1893. 


A Religious Locarno 


OR the first time in more than a 

quarter of a century, representatives 
of all branches of the Christian Church 
except the Roman Catholic met last 
month to consider their common prob- 
lems and to lay, if possible, a founda- 
tion for potential unity. The “World 
Conference on Faith and Order,” 
which was in session at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland from August 3 to 21, is partici- 
pated in by all the leading Protestant 
bodies of America and Europe, includ- 
ing the Church of England and the 
Scandinavians and German Lutherans. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church, the 
branch of the Catholic Church prevail 
ing in the near East, was also repr 
sented. The Roman Catholics 
teously declined to take direct part o 
the ground that church union cannot bi 
considered except through acceptance: 
of Catholic doctrine and orders by other 
Christian bodies. 

The assemblage resulted in no tangi- 
ble agreement, but a commendable 
spirit of frankness and forbearance 
marked the sessions which may bear 
fruit in future cooperation. A religious 
“League of Nations’ was proposed by 
one delegate, but when any definite pro- 
posal came up, the obstacles to adop- 
tion multiplied. Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, Protestant Episcopal Bishop f 
Western New York, and President of 
the Conference, appointed a committee 
of thirteen to draft a final report on 
such problems as sacraments and min- 
istry. This group contained four Ameri- 
cans, five British clergymen, one Swed- 
ish, one German, one French, and the 
Most Rev. Germanos Troianos, Metro- 
politan of Sardis in the Eastern 
Church. The rock upon which the Con- 
ference nearly foundered was that of 
the “apostolic succession,” or direct 
descent of priestly authority from the 
early church. The Roman, Eastern, and 
Anglican churches all claim the true 
succession and refuse to recognize the 
ordination of ministers of others. 
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ernor Fuller refused further reprieves, 
and the execution was carried out, with 
Sacco and Vanzetti declaring their in- 
nocence to the end. 

That Sacco and Vanzetti had ample 
opportunity to take advantage of all 
safeguards under the actual form of 
the law during their seven years’ bat- 
tle, is denied by no one. But the de- 
fense insists that through prejudice on 
the part of the Judge, the prosecution, 
and the public, the men never had an 
impartial trial, and that the evidence 
of the state was too weak to justify the 
execution. The details of the evidence 
cannot be entered into here, except that 
many points made by the defense, such 
as Vanzetti’s and Sacco’s alibis, the 
character of the identifications, an 
testimony of experts on pistols and bul- 
lets, were ignored by the Governor and 
his commission in favor of equally cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the prosecu- 
tion. A flood of protests came from 
prominent thinkers and writers the 
world over, including H. G. Wells, John 
Galsworthy, Henri Barbusse, David 
Starr Jordan, Glenn Frank, Rev. John 
A. Ryan, Zona Gale, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Alexander Meiklejohn, Morton 
Prince, G. W. Kirchway and others. 

Competent and conservative lawyers 
who have examined the entire record 
believe that serious injustice was done. 
Many thoughtful people feel that the 
torture of seven years facing death wa 
ample punishment, whether the men 
were guilty or innocent. Many others 
such as President Green of the A. F. 
L., appealed to the Governor for life 
imprisonment, believing that future 
revelations might clear the defendants, 
as in the case of Dreyfus. 

The anarchy issue, around which the 
case seems to hinge, was introduced 
early in the trial by the defense to ex- 
plain the prisoners’ false statements 
when arrested. At that time the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice, under At- 
torney General A. Mitchell Palmer was 
conducting numerous violent raids and 
deportations against radicals of all de- 
scriptions. The defense charges that 
federal officials connived with the prose- 
cution to get Sacco and Vanzetti out of 
the way, as known anarchists. That 
Judge Thayer was prejudiced against 
radicals and publicly expressed his 
prejudice is well established and was, 
in fact, criticized by the Lowell Com- 
mission as “‘indiscreet,” although held to 
have had no effect on the jury. Public 
feeling against the “reds” was dis- 
played both at the trial and throughout 
the recent months-in Boston by the 
officials and upper classes generally. In 


short, the case became a contest be- 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions from 
Important Articles in Current Magazines 


“Selling” Beauty.—The Chevrolet outsell- 
ing the Ford marks a new turn in business. 
Now beauty appeals to the most practical 
business men. Even locomotives are appearing 
in gold and green instead of sober black. 
Competition has produced this condition—efh- 
ciency in production is quickly attained, but 
competition in beauty is limitless. (“Beauty 
the New Business Tool,” by Ernest Elmo 
Calkins, Atlantic Monthly, August.) 


Flood Victims.— Absorbing story of rescue 
work among the Louisiana Acadians, driven 
by the Mississippi from the homes in which 
they have lived the life portrayed in Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. Stresses the human in- 
terest side of flood conditions and is full of 
vivid, unforgettable scenes. (“Acadians in 
the Flood,” by Lyle Saxon, The Century, 
August.) 

The Young Giant of Ind il.— A 
comprehensive survey of oil from its probable 
origin in remote eras to the present. Takes up 
question of transportation, refining, etc. Pre- 
dicts that as coal made Britain the great in- 
dustrial nation, so the U. S., with 70% of 
the world’s petroleum will become the next 
great industrial nation. (“Oil: the New Indus- 
trial Giant,” by Judson C. Welliver, Review 
of Reviews, August. 

William Blake.—- Comments on the life and 
poetry of William Blake, the great English 
mystic, artist, and poet, the centenary of 
whose death is being celebrated this summer. 
(“William Blake,” by J. B. Priestley, Satur- 
day Review of Literature, August 13.) 


The idachine Age.— Hitherto known as a 
super-clever fictionist, Mr. Huxley now blos- 
soms out as a philosopher of civilization. 
American mass production and machine in- 
dustry will gradually dominate the world. 
The increased leisure and prosperity thus pro- 
vided for the masses make widespread culture 
possible but not inevitable; education must ad- 
just jtself to this situation and combine a real- 
istic government by “the best minds” with 
democratic humanitarianism. (“The Outlook 








tween those who wished to uphold the 
courts and the present order of society 
and those who wished them overthrown. 
More than $300,000 was collected from 
sympathizers for the defense. 


The outbursts of anarchistic violence 
which attended the case had no direct 
relation to the guilt of the accused, but 
inevitably affected the public demand 
for their execution. The repeated bomb- 
ings of U. S. embassies in Paris, 
Buenos Ayres and elsewhere, the ex- 
plosions in subways, chyrches, public 
buildings, and the home of one of the 
jurors were apparently the acts of des- 
perate or demented extremists who were 
anable to see that they were signing 
the death warrants of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Nevertheless, a bitter minority 
remains unconvinced, American. justice 
has lost prestige in Europe, and the 
case will remain for years to come an 
incitement to revolutionary radicalism. 
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for American Culture,” by Aldous Huxley, 
Harper's Magazine, August.) 

i War.—Letters from the wife of a 
Standard Oil official in China, who was liv- 
ing on Socony Hill, Nanking, on the fateful 
day when the irresponsible Nationalist troops 
seized the city, attacked the foreigners, and 
were only dispersed by the shelling from 
foreign gunboats. They tell a tragic story 
with a veracity that cannot be questioned. 
Her point of view is that of the American 
and British business community in China, 
strongly anti-Nationalist and seeing no good 
in the movement. (“What Happened at Nan- 
king,” by Alice Tisdale Hobart, Harper's 
Magazine, July.) 

Hikers.—Walter Prichard Eaton always 
has an appealing tale for outdoor enthusiasts. 
(“The Great Road,” American Mercury, 
July. 

Adventure!— The thrilling adventures of 
Count Anton von Luckner, the German war 
hero, who took a disguised sailing vessel 
through the British blockade and successfully 
raided Allied commerce for many months. 
W orld’s Work is running as companion serial 
features Col. Thomas E. Lawrence’s story of 
his adventures in Arabia, Colonel Lindbergh's 
experiences with the night air mail, and Cay- 
tain Roald Amundsen’s version of the trans- 
polar, flight of the Norge. (“The Sea Devil,” 
by Lowell Thomas, World’s Work, July, 
August, and following.) 

Textbooks and War.—An Army chaplain 
who “knows his onions” points out numerous 
errors of fact regarding American participa- 
tion in the World War in the crop of new 
history textbooks that aim to cover the war. 
(“War Fables Taught in American Schools,” 
by Lt. Col. T. J. Dickson, Current History, 
August.) 

War Guilt.— Dr. Barnes is the leader of 
the school of American historians whose re- 
searches in diplomatic and military documents 
have led them to question the theory of Ger- 
many’s sole guilt for causing the war. New 
evidence of the past three years further con- 
firms his findings that the principal criminal 
was Imperial Russia, closely aided by France. 
(“A Revised Verdict on Guilt for the World 
War,” by Harry E. Barnes, Current History, 
August.) 

Shakespeareana.— Stories of Shakespeare's 
childhood purporting to be written by a 
descendent of Thomas Jenkins, Shakespeare's 
schoolmaster. Whether authentic or not, it is 
interesting and entertaining, especially for 
students now reading Shakespeare’s plays. 
(“Shakespeare’s Childhood,” by Hector Bo- 
litho, Bookman, July.) 

Arguing?— Classes studying current diplo- 
matic problems will find added fuel for de- 
bates on war debts and foreign policies in 
two recent articles by Charles A. Beard. 
American Mercury, July, and The Nation, 
August 17.) 

Some Team!— Grant Overton and Irvin 
S. Cobb team up in the Bookman, with Over- 
ton hifting the typewriter and Cobb furnishing 
copy. Humorous but penetrating criticism. 
(“Irvin S$. Cobb—Ask Him Another,” Book- 
man, August.) 

The Jewish Homeland.— Will Zionism 
arouse anti-Semitism or increase confidence 
in the Jews? Mr. Hapgood believes that with 
the founding of such a small, idealistic unit 
of civilization in Palestine, the University of 
Asia, the Jews will develop at their best, 
divergent traits and ideals, and will thus 
make an important contribution to a standard- 
ized world. (“Why I Am a Zionist,” by Nor- 
man Hapgood, The Forum, July.) 



















































“ N open field and no favorites” is 

the only possible description of 
the Republican presidential race precipi- 
tated by the announcement of President 
Coolidge on August 3, four years to a 
day after he took the oath of office in a 
little Vermont farmhouse on the death 
of Warren G. Harding. In the terse and 
unadorned sentence “I do not choose to 
run for President in 1928,” typed on 
slips of paper for the waiting cor- 
respondents, Mr. Coolidge released the 
barrier which has hitherto restrained 
many aspiring candidates from a public 
avowal. 


An Object Lesson in Language 

Few sentences in history have aroused 
such debate as to the actual intent of 
the writer. The ambiguity, of course, 
lies in the harmless little word “choose,” 
and the announcement sent thousands 
of politicians, editors, and plain citizens 
scurrying to dictionaries for precedents. 
Three constructions might be placed 
upon the phrase: (1) “I am unalter- 
ably opposed to another term and will 
refuse toruneven if nominated.” (2) “I 
strongly prefer not to serve another 
term, but might be persuaded to run if 
the demand is strong enough.” (3) “I 
really want the office badly, and am 
making this statement as a political trial 
balloon to test out sentiment.” The first 
of these is difficult to conceive. The sec- 
ond is humanly natural, not to say 
probably true. The third is uncharitable 
and puts a low estimate on the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity. Commentators accepted 
one or the other according to their tem- 
peraments and interests. There was 
fairly general agreement that the state- 
ment had left open a loophole for a 
further Coolidge cundidacy. But after 
the first shock of surprise was over, and 
such confirmed Coolidge adherents as 
Senators Butler and Fess, the New 
York Herald-Tribune and the Curtis 
papers had declared that public opinion 
would not permit Mr. Coolidge to re- 
tire, signs began to multiply that the 
apparent meaning of the President’s 
words might have to be accepted. In 
private conversations and in hints to 
newspapermen regarding future poli- 
cies, the President indicated that “this 
it not a one-man country,” and that he 
will not allow his name to go before 
the presidential primaries next spring. 
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Mr. Coolidge and the Presidency 


Twelve Fateful Words Confound His Critics and Scotch Third Term Dragon; Hoover, Lowden, 
Dawes in Lead for Republican Sweepstakes 





THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 
The State Game Lodge near Rapid City, South Dakota, where President and Mrs. Coolidge 


have sojourned for the first time in the West. 


Some astute writers pointed out that 
“choose” in the sense of willful intent 
rather than mere preference is a com- 
mon New England idiom from the days 
of Hosea Biglow, and that the Presi- 
dent used it in good faith in the sense 
to which he was accustomed. Scholars 
then recalled that this “Yankeeism” has 
a highly respectable ancestry and be- 
longs in the main stream of literary 
English. Addison, Milton, Shakespeare 
in Richard II (“Direct not him whose 
way himself will choose”) and even 
Chaucer used choose as a positive ex- 
pression of the will rather than a mild 
desire for a given alternative. The word 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ceosan. 
All of which goes to show how impor- 
tant an accurate use of English words 
may be not only in literature but in 
public affairs. 


Is the President “Fed Up”? 


While at the end of his present term 
Mr. Coolidge will have served but five 
years and seven months, another term 
would extend his office to nearly ten 
years—longer than any other President. 
There is no doubt that he has been con- 
cerned over the largely unexpressed but 
nevertheless widespread opposition to 
continuance of one man in office for so 
long, regardless of whether his first 
term is merely the accidental comple- 
tion of his predecessor’s. The machinery 
of patronage at a President’s command 


is so well oiled that any President can 
use his prestige to compel his renomina- 
tion at least once. If Mr. Coolidge had 
gone on with his apparent third term 
intentions, there would undoubtedly 
have been next winter an attempt by 
the LaFollette insurgents to jam 
through Congress a resolution of cen- 
sure. Of the other Presidents who have 
faced it, Washington, bound by no 
precedents, retired for personal reasons ; 
Jefferson upheld this as a sound prec- 
edent; Grant sought a third election, 
but was opposed by his own party; and 
Roosevelt, after strong professions (in 
1904) that “under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate,” reversed himself in 
1912 to lead a “Bull Moose” revolt. 

Thus, by one stroke of voluntary re- 
nunciation, Mr. Coolidge has cut the 
ground from under his opponents’ feet. 
If he is renominated, the job must come 
to him, and only a deadlock in the con- 
vention or a universal demand will 
overturn the tradition. The move, how- 
ever sincere and patriotic, was unques- 
tionably clever politics. 

But it may be that Mr. Coolidge is 
really “fed up” with the responsibility. 
The strain of the office in recent years 
is obvious, and the collapse of Wilson 
and Harding is fresh in memory. Mrs. 
Coolidge may have urged her husband 
not to assume the burden again. Then 
too, his administration has not been a 
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bed of roses. The opposition to his farm 
relief, disarmament, and Mississippi 
flood policies would dishearten any man. 
The dawning realization that, as the 
Springfield Republican said recently, a 
third term might be “‘sullenly accepted” 
by the public, undoubtedly hastened the 
sudden announcement. 


Booms and Boomlets 


Ten months before the convention, the 
only man previously in the field, ex- 
Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
has the best organization and a strong 
agricultural following, but his drive 
seems not to have increased markedly. 
Of the other four men most frequently 
mentioned among Republicans—Hoover, 
Dawes, Longworth, and Borah—the one 
who seems to touch the imagination of 
the country deepest is Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, hitherto 
“under wraps” from loyalty to his 
chief. Hoover is intellectually the best 
man in the cabinet, a brilliant engineer, 
a humanitarian whose relief exploits in 
Belgium and lately in the Mississippi 
Valley have endeared him to millions, 
with a remarkable command of foreign 
affairs and a wide acquaintance among 
business men. He is no politician, and 
would not be popular with the party 
machine but has been endorsed by 
Henry Ford, and is said to be the Presi- 
dent’s choice, though Mr. Coolidge has 
declared for strict neutrality. 

Vice President Dawes is another man 
of versatile and dynamic abilities, a 
dash of temperament, a broad experi- 
ence as president of a big Chicago bank, 
chairman of the Dawes Commission, 
and first Director of the Budget. He is 
friendly to both the Eastern banking 
interests and the Western farmers. 
Dawes and Lowden are reported to have 


a working agreement by which Dawes 
may remain in the background and in- 
herit Lowden’s farm support if Lowden 
appears to be slipping. 

Nicholas Longworth is perhaps the 
most popular man who has ever sat in 
the chair of Speaker of the House. But 
the Ohio delegation seems likely to be 
controlled by Senators Willis and Fess. 
Senator Borah is a strong and colorful 
personality, but his chances for the 
Presidency are negligible. 

Summing up, the immediate race 
seems to lie between Hoover and Low- 
den, with Dawes a strong possibility 
behind them. Many other names have, 
of course, been mentioned. Charles 
Evans Hughes has immense prestige in 
the East, but is 65 years old and has 
said he will not again seek office. 
Andrew Mellon is being boomed by 
Hearst, but is still older and too rich 
to be a popular candidate. Hiram John- 
son has resigned himself to non-Presi- 
dential aspirations. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler is under suspicion as “too 
wet.” There is the usual crop of “favor- 
ite sons’”—Willis in Ohio, Watson of 
Indiana, Norris, the Nebraska progres- 
sive, Hadley of Missouri, Capper of 
Kansas. The actual fireworks will not 
begin until the state presidential pri- 
maries, the first of which will be held 
in Michigan. 

As for the Democrats, the Coolidge 
announcement has not changed the 
standing of prospective candidates, 
though it has stolen a lot of their cam- 
paign thunder. Governor “Al” Smith of 
New York is still far in the lead in 
popularity. Among the dry Protestant 
candidates, Governor Vic Donahey of 
Ohio seems the most promising, with 
the gradual decline in the influence of 
W. G. McAdoo. 





WILL THE NEXT PRESIDENT BE ONE OF THESE? 


(Left to right) Herbert Hoover, Frank O. Lowden and Charles G. Dawes seem at this 
moment the best bets for the Republican nomination. 


NAME ME! 
Win Five Dollars! 


1. I prevented my ordination as a minister 
in the Episcopalian Church by my appear- 
ance before the examining bishop attired in 
scarlet breeches. 

2. Garrick said that I “wrote like an angel, 
and talked like poor Poll”; Thackeray named 
me a “sweet minstrel”; and Horace Walpole 
called me “an inspired idiot.” 

3. I introduced American Indian names 
into English literature; I paid my way across 
Europe by playing my flute to the peasant 
folk; when I started to practice medicine, the 
first prescription I wrote so appalled the apo- 
thecary that he refused to make it up. 

4. My friend, Samuel Johnson, saved me 
from going to jail for debt by persuading a 
publisher to pay sixty pounds for one of my 
books. 





Guess Who! 


“NAME ME” will appear in every 
issue of THE SCHOLASTIC and will 
consist of an engraving of some famous 
personality, past or present, drawn 
from all walks of life, together with 
a few brief and interesting facts about 
him to help identify the celebrity. 

All students are welcome to submit 
their guesses, but the correct name is 
not enough to win the prize. For the 
best 100-word essay on the subject of 
each contest, THE SCHOLASTIC 
will pay $5.00. The prize-winner of 
each contest will be announced in the 
second issue following the one in which 
it appears, and all answers must be re- 
ceived in Pittsburgh three weeks before 
the date of that issue. For example, the 
answer to the person illustrated above 
will appear in the October 15 issue, 
and essays about him must be in the 
hands of the editors September 26. 
Address “Name Me” Contest Editor. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Geneva Arms Conference a Fiasco when British and American Delegations Reach Deadlock; 
Ching Kai-shek Resigns Post; Irish Free State Government Survives Republican Votes 


This Department, which appears in 
every issue of The Scholastic, normally 
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what may prove to be a long story of 
naval rivalry between the United States 
and Great Britain. The growth of 


power of naval guns kept low, these 
merchant ships would give to the Brit- 
ish a greater comparative strength. 


Colonel 
Coolidg 


American commerce and wealth has not Reasons for the British stand. The es ' 
only presented the naval enthusiasts chief British sea routes lie through the tel m4 
with an argument for an increased Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the vield ; 
building program but has made addi- waters of India, where there are many ‘orcibly 
tional construction possible without a British ports with comparatively short marines 
serious drain upon the national re- intervening distances. A large number Stiess: 
sources. It seems probable, therefore, of 7,500-ton cruisers will serve the Brit- of the I 


that the industrial giant of the western 
hemisphere will sooner or later chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the greatest 





ish better in defending these routes than 
a smaller number of 10,000-ton cruisers. 
The British claim that if freedom is 
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American proposals. The United than defense. for hour, 
States suggested a limit of between considerable number of  10,000-ton The position of Japan at the confer- B yj... , 
250,000 and 300,000 tons in the cruiser cruisers with 8-inch guns, the United ence was independent of both Britain "atte al 
class for the United States and Great States favoring such freedom and the and America, though willing to assist planes ; 
Britain and between 150,000 and 180,- British opposing. in a compromise agreement. Sandino 
000 for Japan, with freedom within Reasons for the American stand. The The effect of the Geneva failure upon Bo... yp 





United States has long sea routes in 
the Pacific to protect, such as the 2,901,- 
mile route from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, the 3,337 mile route from 
Honolulu to Guam, and the 4,685-mile 
route from Panama to Honolulu. The 
defense of such lengthy sea lanes with- 
out intervening ports necessitates 
vessels of long cruising radius, for 
which purpose the 10,000-ton cruisers 
are necessary. Should most of the cruis- 
ers be limited to 6-inch guns, Great 
Britain would have an advantage on 
account of the large number of British 
merchant ships upon which 6-inch guns 
can be mounted. With the shooting 


the American building program during 
the coming year will be watched with 
interest at home and abroad. President 
Coolidge has stated that he favors mod- 
erate building and that he does not be- 
lieve American sentiment will support 
a program to place the United States 
on a basis of equality with Great 
Britain. Senator Fess, Representative 
Longworth, and other Republican lead- 
ers are of a contrary belief and demand 
the building of the eight cruisers al- 
ready authorized, and ten additional 
ones to bring the United States to 
cruiser equality with Great Britain. 
(Scholastic, March 5 and 19, 1927.) 


those limits to construct any size of 
vessel up to 10,000 tons with 8-inch 
guns. 

British proposals. Great Britain pro- 
posed a strict limitation on the number 
of cruisers of 10,000 tons, and outside 
of this class suggested that all cruisers 
should be limited to 7,500 tons with 
6-inch guns. The British at first named 
a..total cruiser limitation of 600,000 
tons: for..the United States and Great 
Britain, ‘but later indicated that they 


would .agreé ‘to reduce this figure to 


‘Ehe., conflict of interest centered 
Laround the freedom of constructing a 
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Ferdinand, the dead monarch of Roumania, lying in state at the Cotroceni Palace, Bucharest 


Air Attack Routs Nicaraguan Rebels 


From the standpoint of American 
foreign policy perhaps the most signi- 
ficant event of the summer, next to the 
failure of the Geneva Naval Conference, 
was the “battle of Ocotal” between 
thirty-nine United States marines and 
a detachment of Nicaraguan constab- 
ulary on one side and the forces of Gen- 
eral Sandino, on the other. When 
Colonel Stimson, representing President 
Coolidge, sought to arrange a truce be- 
tween Liberal and Government forces 
in May (Scholastic, May 28, 1927), he 
told the Liberals that if they did not 
yield up their arms they would be 
forcibly disarmed by United States 
marines. General Sandino, one of 
twelve chiefs commanding fragments 
of the Liberal army, refused to give up 
his arms and took possession of a min- 
ing property owned by an American 
in the neighborhood of Ocotal, not far 
from the “Honduras boundary. His sur- 
render was demanded, but in reply the 
recalcitrant general attacked the Ocotal 
garrison of U. S. Marines on July 17, 
with 400 troops. The battle raged 
for hours with the marines and constab- 
ulary fighting desperately against 
heavy odds. At 3 p. m., five U. S. Army 
planes approached and decimated the 
Sandino forces with bombs and machine 
guns. The killed numbered over 200 
among the Liberals to one among the 
marines. Sandino retired precipitately 
into the wilds. 

The “Battle of Ocotal” graphically 
illustrates the tremendously increased 
power of the United States to interfere 
in the internal disorders of Central 
America and the Caribbean. The policy 
of opposition to revolution in those 
countries has developed rapidly with 
the growth of American property hold- 
ings. The State Department has refused 
to recognize successful revolutionary 
factions. The control of arms traffic by 
the United States in favor of the estab- 





KING “MICKY™ 
The five-year-old new ruler of Roumania is 


THE FIRST 


a real boy. Until his majority in 1939, the 
kingdom will be governed by three regents. 


lished governments has quenched the 
fires of more than one insurrection. 
American marines have landed to op- 
pose uprisings on a score of occasions. 
Chinese Civil War 

Chiang Kai-shek, the brilliant gen- 
eralissimo of the Nanking moderate 
revolutionary armies, under whose lead- 
ership the Kuomintang accomplished 
their military successes on the Yangtse 
during the past year, has resigned his 
post and retired to a Buddhist monas- 
tery to rest. Dissension among the 
Southern leaders is reported to be re- 
sponsible for the resignation. The atti- 
tude of Feng Yuh-siang, the Christian 
General, is in doubt, and although the 
Red government at Hankow is weak, 
Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, one of the 
Northern militarists, has made substan- 
tial gains against the Nanking forces 
and driven them back toward Shanghai. 
The loss of the leadership of Chiang 
will, for the time being, be a blow to 
the Southern cause, and a period of 
uncertainty will doubtless ensue. 


Riots in Vienna 
The acquittal of three Austrian Fas- 
cists accused of the murder of two So- 
cialists caused a crowd of workingmen 
to hold a demonstration before the 
Austrian Ministry of Justice in Vienna 
on July 15, and start a general strike. 
Shots were exchanged with the police 
and riots on a large scale resulted. More 
than 50 people were killed and many 
injured. Threats of action by foreign 
powers to put down the violence were 
made, but the Austrian authorities have 
been able to restore order. The Social- 
ists of Vienna, who polled 62 per cent 
of the city vote in recent elections, claim 
that offenses against their members have 
not been adequately punished by the 
conservative judges of the bourgeois 
pan-German regime in control. 
Roumanian Dynastic Politics 
The importance in Roumanian politics 
of the recent choice of a successor to 
the deceased King Ferdinand is unusual 
in these days of republicanism and 
severely limited monarchy. The power 
of the king to dismiss his ministers arbi- 
trarily under an undemocratic constitu- 
tion makes the kingship of that country 
one of more than ordinary importance. 
Carol, who abdicated his rights as 
Crown Prince, was passed over in favor 
of his son, the five-year-old Mihai, who 
will be subject to the control of a Board 
of Regents until he becomes king in 
fact at eighteen. Meanwhile many of 
those who are discontented with the 
policies of Prime Minister Bratiano, the 
political and economic “boss” of Rou- 
mania, are endeavoring to secure the 
return of Carol. 
Irish President Hangs on 
The assassination of Kevin O’ Higgins, 
Vice President and Minister of Justice 
of the Free State, whose aggressive 
policy against Republican rebels had 
aroused resentment, now seems destined 
to cause no important change in the 
situation and to be passed over as an 
isolated case of violence. During the 
present meeting of the Dail Eireann in 
Dublin, the Republicans or Fianna Fail 
delegates, led by Eamon de Valera, took 
the oath of allegiance to King George 
and accepted their seats for the first 
time. Political observers predicted that 
their presence would unseat the govern- 
ment of President Cosgrave, but a mo- 
tion of lack of confidence failed of pass- 
age on August 16 by one vote. All of 
the Republican votes were numbered 
among the 71 cast against the govern- 
ment. The Republicans make light of 
the oath as an empty form and have 
decided to gain their ends by political 
action. An election is set for Sept. 15. 





The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Flood Prevention, Big Navy, and Farm Relief Threaten Pro- 
posed Tax Cut and Promise Thorny Issues for Congress 


For the benefit of teachers and students 

who wish to “catch up” on the events of 

the summer vacation, this Department in 

the present issue contains brief summar- 

ies of the most significant happenings of 

June, July, and August, as well as of 
the past fortnight. 


Flood Relief 
Bian magnitude of “the greatest 


peace-time disaster in the history 
of the United States” is only now be- 
ginning to dawn upon the consciousness 
of the nation and the Government. Even 
today, 125,000 of the more than 600,- 
000 persons rendered totally destitute 
by the Mississippi floods last spring 
are still being fed by the American 
Red Cross. The total area inundated 
covered between 10,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000 acres in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Kentucky, and as late as August 1, 50 
per cent of the Louisiana flood zone 
was still under water. New floods have 
occurred in some regions, and the 
slightest rise in the river means further 
flooding, for none of the great crevasses 
torn in the levees along the Atchafalaya 
and the Bayou des Glaises have been 
repaired yet. The Red Cross has helped 
to rehabilitate more than 80,000 fam- 


ilies, maintained 200,000 head of cattle, 
and assisted refugees to replant more 
than 3,000,000 acres. But at least 
200,000 people are still in imminent 
danger in Louisiana’s “Sugar Bowl,” 
the Evangeline country. 

Apart from the valiant work of the 
Red Cross and its 138 concentration 
camps; the American Legion, which 
was instrumental in rescuing thousands 
from peril; and the state and federal 
health services, which have prevented 
serious epidemics, relief and reconstruc- 
tion work of the Government has been 
confined to credit grants for crop plant- 
ing. Rebuilding of the main levees at 
a cost of $8,000,000 has been contract- 
ed for by the Army Corps of Engineers, 
the counties or parishes to defray one 
third of the cost. But the populace is 
so bankrupt that they have not been 
able to raise their quotas. As an emer- 
gency measure for levee repairs the 
Engineers proposed to transfer an un- 
expended balance of $2,000,000 from 
the Rivers and Harbors appropriation. 
This was approved by the President 
and higher officials, but Controller Gen- 
eral McCarl held up the transfer as 
irregular. 

This sort of bureaucratic red tape 
and the failure of the Government to 


LOUISIANA’S “SUGAR BOWL” DROWNED OUT BY THE FATHER OF WATERS 
Note broken levee in foreground. 
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adopt any plan for future flood pre- 
vention has created a backwash of criti- 
cism against the Administration which 
will be felt in the next Congress. En- 
gineering authorities cannot agree on 
the best system. Mr. Hoover’s policy 
may be summed up as “bigger and bet- 
ter levees,’ with spillways for emer- 
gencies. But any system will be cost- 
ly. Adequate spillways to protect New 
Orleans alone would cost $100,000,000. 


Tax Reduction Fades 

With the prospect of enormous sums 
necessary for flood control, and a prob- 
able increase in naval appropriations 
(see The Fortnight Abroad), the rosy 
picture of large tax cuts painted by 
sanguine politicians begins to dim. 
Hopes that a special session of Con- 
gress might be called to deal with these 
problems were shattered by President 
Coolidge’s opposition. That another 
Treasury surplus of at least $500, 
000,000 will be available seems likely, 
but even if there were no extraordinary 
expenditures in the offing, conservative 
financing would demand that a good 
part of it be applied to reduction of 
the national debt. Administration lead- 
ers will concentrate on reducing the 
corporation tax from 1214 to 11 per 
cent, abolishing the inheritance tax and 
the “nuisance taxes” on theatre admis- 
sions, etc. 

Other problems destined to agitate 
Congress this winter are the seating 
of Senators-elect Vare and Smith, the 
Boulder Dam project which failed last 
session, the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
legislation on aviation (see page 16), 
and the perennial farm relief. 
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General Tripp Jerome K. Jerome 


Deaths of the Summer 


Armour, J. Ocpen, 64, Aug. 16, head of the 
Armour Meat Packing Company for more 
than twenty-five years, and once rated 
among the richest men in the world. His 
fortune was greatly depleted during the 
last few years by industrial reverses. 

BuRNHAM, CLARA Louise, 73, July 1, popu- 
lar novelist and composer of many Civil 
War songs including Just Before the Battle, 
Mother. 

CunHA, Dr. Gastao DA, 60, July 13, noted 
Brazilian diplomat to Italy, France, and 
Portugal. Formerly President of the League 
of Nations Council. 

Curwoop, JAMes Ottver, 49, Aug. 14, prom- 
inent author of “best-selling” novels, ex- 
plorer and authority on wild life and for- 





1 pre- est conservation. He never attained recog- 
f criti- nition as a maker of enduring literature, 
which but his stories were popular for their 
; En wholesale physical and moral qualities. 


Ditton, JOHN, 76, Aug. 5, dynamic Irish 


ree on politician, still a member of the British 


General Wood 








Judye Gary 


Gary, Jupce Evpert H., 81, Aug. 15, financial 
genius and leading pioneer in big business 
consolidation. Planned and executed the 
great steel merger in 1901 which became 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, and had been 
its chairman ever since. Judge Gary held 
out for the twelve-hour day long after most 
people had come to support the eight-hour 
day. Eventually he consented to make the 
change and thereafter approved it warmly. 
Before entering the steel industry he prac- 
ticed law for twenty-five years in Chicago. 
He was twice county judge of Dupage 
County, Ill, and there acquired the title by 
which he was afterwards known. His suc- 
cessor is likely to be chosen from among 
Nathan L. Miller, Myron C. Taylor, and 
James A. Farrell. 

GRIERSON, FRANCIS, 79, May 27, essayist and 
musician. He was recognized by a small 
group as a genius of improvisation, but he 
died in poverty and obscurity. 

HUNTINGTON, HENRY Epwarps, 77, May 19, 
railroad financier and art collector. Bought, 
among many art treasures, Gainsborough’s 


famous 
Best 








Carmi 


The Islands 


olicy i ’ otemmareey 
b bet- ne, A eng vg Ms celebrated painting, The Blue Boy, also a 
the abuses of landlordism. Gutenburg Bible, and the letters of Mary, 
emer- - 
Drew, JOHN, 73, July 14, rated by critics as Queen of Scots. 
e cost- the leading contemporary actor of America. J&ROME, JEROME K., 68, June 22, 
t New Of a famous acting family (he was uncle author, playwright and humorist. 
00,000. to John and Ethel Barrymore), he repre- known for Three Men in a Boat and The 
sented both on and off the stage the highest Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
type of gentleman. His last role was in Jounsron, Sir Harry, 60, July 25, distin- 
is sums Trelawney of the Wells. guished British explorer-novelist, 
a prob- : 
oquees Steel and Motors The Philippines 
he rosy The air of Wall Street has been thick | Governor General Leonard Wood 
ted by with rumors this summer of great corpo- (see above) left behind him a record 
o dim. rate mergers impending. Even before of devoted industry and efficient colon- 
of Con- the death of Judge Gary (see above) it ial administration in the island archi- 
th these was predicted that General Motors, the pelago which no one wants to govern. 
resident billion-dollar infant giant of the auto- His last act was, characteristically, to 
another motive industry, would seek a closer lead a campaign in the States to raise 
$500, alliance with the U. S. Steel Corpora- a fund for combating leprosy in the 
; likely, tion. Pierre S. Dupont and his vari- Philippines. But he also left a legacy 
yrdinary ous relatives of the famous Dupont of ill-concealed hostility between the 
ervative Powder Co., who have held control of American administration and the Fili- 
= good General Motors since 1920, recently pino legislative branch. The “military 
ction of invested two thirds of Dupont’s surplus cabinet,’ criticized by Col. 
~_ lead- profits in Steel stock. Immediately the Thompson, the President’s personal ob- 
ring the word flew that the Duponts were try- server, will undoubtedly be modified in 
st pe ing to engineer a consolidation of favor of civilian control. 
tax and Steel and Motors. Such a corporation, may be transferred from the jurisdic- 
e admis- backed by the House of Morgan, 


would be by far the most powerful in 
the world and would hold a virtual 
monopoly of the industrial enterprises 
of the nation. Pierre Dupont said 
there was nothing in it. But Motors 
stock boomed, and its position was 
strengthened for the prospective mar- 
kets war with Ford. 
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tion of the War Department to that of 
the Interior. General Wood’s successor 
may be Colonel Thompson, or it may 

ex-Senator Wadsworth or some other 
stalwart. But the President and Con- 
gress have shown that they have no 
intention of granting full independence 
to the Philippines for an indefinite 
period. 


Countess Markievics 


Henry E. John Drew 


Markievicz, Countess Georcine, 59, July 18, 
member of the British Parliament and a 
devoted adherent of the Irish Republic. 

Puituips, Cores, 45, June 20, well-known 
artist of magazine covers. 

Preston, KeiTH, 42, July 12, brilliant “col- 
yumist” of the Chicago Daily News, 

SALMON, Dr. THomas W., 51, Aug. 14, noted 
psychiatrist and Columbia professor, drown- 
ed in Long Island Sound. 

SIsowATH, Kinc or CAmpopiA, 87, Aug. 10, 
said to have been the oldest monarch in 
the world. Had more than 100 wives. 

Travis, WALTER J., 50, Aug. 4, former ama- 
teur golf champion. 

Tripp, Guy EASTMAN, 62, June 23, Chairman 
of the Westinghouse Electric Co. Recently 
attracted wide attention by his plan for 
the electrification of the entire country. 

Wuire, Henry, 77, July 20, former ambassa- 
dor to Italy and France and commissioner 
to the Peace Conference at Paris. 

Woop, Major Gen. Leonarp, 67, Aug. 6. 
He entered the U. S. Army as a surgeon. 
He became Military Governor of Cuba and 
led the fight to stamp out yellow fever. 
He failed to gain the Republican nomina- 
tion for President in 1920 and became 
Governor General of the Philippines. (See 
The Fortnight in Public Affairs.) 
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“With pleasure and ; 
profit I have studied 
the course of the 
Palmer Institute of 
Authorship.” 





















































“You are making it possible for beginners in 
writing today to travel over a highway, instead of 
a difficult r ” says Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 
whose serial, “The Call of the House,” in Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, is now out in book form. 
“Most important, you have helped prove that 
ours is a trade and a profession as surely as 
plumbing and preaching, and therefore calling for 
diligence, discipline, and such sound, sane, con- 
structive training as you—the Palmer Institute 
—ofier.”’ 

Personalized training! ‘The Palmer Institute 
can take your talent, as it is, and help it produce 
stories of fact or glamour . . . that sell! Some- 
times after only the first lesson, a story has sold. 
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Dept. 115-W,Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. | 
Please send me, without obligation, details about 
the course I have checked | 
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English and Self-Expression 
Photoplay Writing 
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Classified rates: 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 








STAMPS 


WHY NOT COLLECT 
STAMPS? 


It is an interesting pastime. 
collections have made money for the col- 
lectors, besides giving them hours of enjoy- 
ment. Many art connoisseurs have started 
their careers with stamp and coin collections. 


Many stamp 





FREE! Illustrated bargain list. Prem- 
ium cataloging 40c for names of two 
collectors. 


PENNSYLVANIA STAMP CO. 
GREENSBURGH, PA. 





Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 











637 A St, 8. Norwalk, Ct. 
3429 8. Main St., Los Angeles 
67 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 








<==RINGS &PINS 


LASS Rings and Pin 
for High and Junio. 
High Schools am 
Schools and Colleges gen 
erally. 
Special Sterling Silver Clasa 
Rings, $1.25 to groups of 12 
or more. Sterling Silver o: 
Gold-filled Pins to match 
75¢. 
Samples furnished from illus 
trated felder which we sent 


Dance and 
Favors, Athietie Trophies. 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass 


The New Rules and The Game 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


of knowing every rule in order to use 
every opportunity to the advantage of 
your team. When the quarterback, in 
close formation, receives the ball from 
the center and then turns and passes it 
to the fullback in punt formation, and 
the latter does not gain possession of 
the ball (by fumble or poor pass), the 
ball is dead and the fullback cannot 
pick it up for a run. Also if, follow- 
ing the catching of a punt, the receiver 
starts up the field and, when about to 
be tackled, turns and passes the ball 
backward or sideward to a teammate 
and the ball strikes the ground, it is 
dead where it struck and may not be 
recovered by either team. 

The only other major change we can 
discuss in this article is the one caus- 
ing touched (not fumbled) punts to 
become dead at the point of recovery by 
the kicker’s side. ‘This rule will allow 
the receiver to take more chances than 
before in catching and returning punts. 
If he merely touches the ball or if it 
strikes his body, the ball is free only 
to players of his own side, and is dead 
at the spot where a player of the 
kicker’s side recovers it. If, on the 
other hand, the official rules that he 
temporarily gained possession of the 
ball and then fumbled, the ball is free 
for either side to recover and run with 
it. 

The many changes in the rules dur- 
ing the past few years make it impera- 
tive that the coach see to it that his 
players are familiar with almost every 
situation that may arise on the field of 
play. This should be especially true 
of the captain of the team. The ma- 
jority of players this fall will be ex- 
pecting their coach to exhibit a com- 
plete change of offensive plans, but I 
believe the championship teams at the 
end of this season, as in the past, will 
be those with a fundamentally strong 
attack, using deception and trick plays 
only as an aid to successful execution. 
I believe it is still true that the best 
defense is a sound offense, executed by 
players who have been taught aggres- 
siveness and the value of clean play. 
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NAPOLEON'S RETREAT FROM MOSCO\ 


Forgotten Anniversaries 


of September 


1726—Gabriel D. Fahrenheit, noted Ger- 

man instrument maker, invented the 
thermometer named after him. He _ intro- 
duced the use of mercury in thermometers 
instead of spirits of wine. 

1802—Marcus Whitman was born. He 

became a missionary among the Indians 
of the Oregon territory. Later learning that 
the Hudson Bay Company was about to in- 
duce the authorities at Washington to cede 
Oregon Territory to them, Whitman travelled 
3000 miles on horseback to prevent the ces- 
sion. He and his wife were massacred by the 
Indians the following year. 

1828—Count Leo Tolstoy was born. 

Though a member of the ruling class, he 
determined to devote his life to alleviating 
the condition of the Russian peasants. He 
lived among them, tilling the soil and eating 
their humble fare. In the great famine of 
1890-92 he saved thousands of lives. He is 
also known as the author of such world 
masterpieces as Jar and Peace and Anna 
Karenina. 
1 1812—Moscow was burned by the Rus- 

sians to rout Napoleon’s victorious 
army after the bloody battle of Borodino. 
Though the city appeared to be empty when 
the army entered, fires quickly broke out in 
every quarter. With the Russian winter close 
upon them, the weary French army was 
obliged to start out on a great retreat across 
the Russian plains during which they lived 
chiefly on the flesh of their horses. Three 
fourths of the army perished in this march. 
1793—George Washington laid the 

1 cornerstone of the first national capitol. 
He died before the government established 
itself there in 1800. Twelve years later the 
building was burned during the war. The 
present capitol was begun in 1818. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Japanese naval maneuvers took the lives 
of 160 men in two accidents in the Sea of 
Japan, a mine explosion on August 3 and a 
collision between four cruisers and destroy- 
ers during a night atack on August 25. 


A legal war over the grafting and goug- 
ing practices of theatre ticket speculators in 
New York led to a threat by the theatre man- 
agers to start their own ticket agency. 


Eighty thousand descendants of the ancient 
Inca Indians in the interior provinces of 
Bolivia started an uprising against the white 
man’s government to restore their former in- 
dependence. Although poorly armed it re- 
quired a division of trained troops to put 
down the rebellion. 


Ihe Institute of Politics held by Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., now in_ its 
seventh year, has been so successful that a 
similar annual conference, the Institute of 
Public Affairs, was held at the University 
of Virginia, devoted largely to domestic 
problems. 

1} 


June Robinson, of Western High School, 
Washington, D. C., won first prize for high 
school students in the Briand Speech Com- 
petition, announced in The Scholastic last 
spring. The contest called for the best trans- 
lation from French to English of Foreign 
Minister Briand’s famous speech welcoming 
the German delegates to the League of Na- 


tions. 
1} 


Heywood Broun, colyumist of 
York World, who resigned 
rather than submit to 


the New 
from the staff 
modification of his 


comments on 
start a weekly 
called The 


the Sacco-Vanzetti case, will 
journal of his own, to be 
Merry-Go-Round. 
10) 


The Sesquicentennial of the Battle of Fort 
Stanwix, which, though a minor engagement, 
is now thought by historians to have been 
the turning point of the Revolution, was cele- 
brated at Rome, N. Y., by a sham battle re- 
enacting the fight. Similar celebrations were 
held at Bennington, Vt. 

o 


President Coolidge dedicated on August 
10 the Mt. Rushmore Memorial in the Black 
Hills, where colossal figures of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt are to be 
carved in the granite face. 


A world’s championship chess match be- 
tween Jose Capablanca, the champion, and 
Alexander Alekhine of Paris, will be held at 
Buenos Aires this month. Capablanca, on the 
form of his recent performances, is an out- 
standing favorite. 


The inclination of the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa is increasing at the rate of four hun- 
dredths. of an inch a year, and the building 
will eventually fall, according to a special 
commission which has studied the problem 
of its stability. There is no immediate dan- 
ger, but the foundations are in bad condition 


Mayor James J. Walker, of New York 
City, on a European tour, made a very fav- 
orable impression and was enthusiastically 
received in London, rn and Berlin. 


Medical students in the 80 medical schools 
of the United States increased in number 
from 12,930 in 1919 to 19,532 in 1927. 


THE UNVEILING OF THE LAURIER MONUMENT AT OTTAWA 
The Prince of Wales (second from right) officiated at this impressive part of the Canadian 


Jubilee celebration. 


Behind the railing at left are Premier and Mrs 


Baldwin, and at the 


extreme right is Premier Mackenzie King 


These two youngsters, 20 and 16 years old 
respectively, have made a lot of noise in 
eastern tennis this summer. Lott, of Chicago, 
has beaten Tilden once, and pulled the unbe- 
lievable when he toppled Rene LaCoste, 
greatest of all French Davis Cup invaders 
“Helen the Second” is from California, like 
her illustrious country-woman, Helen Wills, 


whose game is absolutely at top notch now 





The most severe carthqushe in the recent his- 


tory of the Near East killed hundreds in Pal- 


estine in June. A much more serious quake, 
however, which leveled two cities of 80,000 
popu ‘ation, occurred in Kansu, in the remote 
center of Chinese Turkestan. Despite our 
vaunted efficiency, news of this disaster did 
not reach the western world for three months 
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Installment Buying Debate 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


(2) In the next depression, in addition to 

the merchandise in the hands of producers, 

there will be large quantities of repossessed 

goods and other huge quantities of goods 

not yet paid for in the hands of consumers. 
Negative 

I. Instalment selling is beneficial to industry. 

A. It has been used successfully for over fifty 

years in some industries. 

1. Building and Loan Associations provide 
for the buying of houses on this plan. 

2. Piano and musical instruments. 

3. The Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
4. McCormick reapers and binders and 
other farm machinery. 

5. Railroad companies have purchased 
equipment in this manner for many years. 
6. Insurance. 

B. It stimulates business. 

1. Industries built upon this foundation 
have enjoyed enormous growth. 
(a) The automobile business did not be- 
gin to grow until instalment selling was 
inaugurated. 
(b) Industries which suffered during the 
depression of 1920 found that they could 
revive through instalment selling. 
C. It stabilizes business. 
1. Through finance companies, manufac- 
turers are paid for their merchandise as 
soon as produced, thus eliminating seasonal 
variations and allowing full time operation 
of the factory. 
2. Since money is not tied up in book ac- 
counts, instalment selling increases the mer- 
chant’s turnover. 
3. Instalment selling broadens the trading 
radius of the store, both with respect to 
territory and to classes of customers. 
4. Instalment selling spreads debt risks, in- 
stead of concentrating them in a few ac- 
counts. 
5. Since instalment selling increases the 
volume of sales and makes possible produc- 
tion on a larger scale, it reduces the unit 
cost of production. 
(a) The price of automobiles has been 
reduced 30% or 40% since 1913, though 
the general average of prices has risen 
during this period approximately 50% 
6. Instalment selling, due to repossession 
value, reduces the percentage of losses on 
accounts. 
(a) The larger finance companies have 
reduced their losses to less than one-fifth 
of one percent. 

II. Instalment buying is beneficial to social 

welfare. 

A. It results in a higher standard of living. 
1. It makes possible the purchase of better 
merchandise and labor-saving devices by 
those who would not otherwise be able to 
buy. 

2. It creates a new interest in home and ap- 
pearances. 

3. It reduces the retail cost of merchandise 
to the point where a greater number may 
enjoy modern advantages. 


B. It stabilizes the earning capacity of great 
groups of workmen. 
1. Through full-time operation of factories 
it reduces periods of unemployment and con- 
sequent social maladjustment. 
C. It provides an incentive to save. 
1. The willingness to save depends upon the 


incentive to save, and there is no incentive 
like the actual use of the article itself. 

D. It has resulted in increased savings. 

1. Savings deposits in 1925 were 116% 
greater than in 1920. 
2. Per capita savings were 104% greater 
in 1925 than in 1920. 
3. Life insurance reserves increased 125% 
from 1920 to 1925. 
4. The rapid increase of stock ownership 
among employees and customers is an evi- 
dence of saving on the part of lower in- 
come groups. 
(a) Railroads have 
stockholders since 1918, 
bondholders. 
(b) One hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company employees have acquired stock 
in their company, mostly on the instal- 
ment plan. 
5. Building and Loan Association assets in- 
creased 183% between the years of 1920 
and 1924, 
6. Labor organizations have 
thirty-six banks since 1920. 
E. It promotes better health. 
1. Labor-saving devices in the home. 
2. Better housing and living conditions. 
3. Automobiles in which the entire family 
may secure recreation. . 
F. It has great disciplinary value. 
1. It provides an incentive for an orderly 
disposal of one’s income. 
(a) Thousands of people are receiving 
an education in the use of credit and its 
responsibilities. 

III. Instalment selling is economically sound 

and beneficial. 

A. It is successful, having been in effect for 

many years in some industries. 

1. Life insurance. 2. Real property. 3. Rail- 
road rolling stock. 4. Pianos. 5. Furniture. 
6. Sewing machines. 

B. Through its influence in increasing volume 

and turnover it has brought prosperity. 
1. Increased production. 

2. Increased employment. 
3. Better profits. 
4. Higher wages. 

C. Its soundness is best indicated by its uni- 

versal adoption. 

1. The nation’s industries have found it 
both sound and profitable. 

D. It has prevented periods of depressions. 
1. Owing to its ability to expand sales and 
increase production, it prevented depression 
in 1920 and 1921 in the automobile business. 

(a) It is not true that instalment selling 
is plunging the country toward a depres- 
sion period, as there has been no great 
increase in the general average of prices, 
which invariably precedes an economic 
crisis. 

E. It is a logical system of credit. 

1. Whereas buying for cash decreases capi- 

tal, instalment buying imposes a tax upon 

income only. 
(a) The statement that instalment sell- 
ing is detrimental to the source of wealth 
is misleading, because instalment goods, 
which consist largely of labor-saving de- 
vices, free workers in the home from 
drudgery and release productive effort for 
other purposes. 

F. Instalment selling should be of assistance 

to the Federal Reserve Board in its attempt 

to control the general credit situation. 
1. Outstanding credit is in a much more 
liquid condition, as it is held in smaller 
units and is periodically reduced. 


added 3,500,000 
and 2,500,000 


organized 
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(a) Since the Federal Reserve Board 
controls the general credit situation by 
changing the rediscount rate, or by trad- 
ing in securities in the open market, in- 
stalment credit can be controlled in the 
same way. 


(b) The statement that instalment sell- 
ing has created an outstanding debt of 
$2,750,000,000 is misleading, as it must 
be remembered that the increase in sav- 
ings banks deposits alone amount to 
$4,000,000,000—more than enough to off- 
set the instalment debt. 


(c) It must also be remembered that while 
the total outstanding looks large, when 
considered in relation to other kinds of 
credit liable to influence the business 
cycle, it represents only about 2%. 


G. Instalment selling is necessary, as business 
is now conducted. 
1. The present highly developed industrial 
era demands mass consumption, which 
means that mass credit must be available. 


(a) Extension of credit to the individual, 
under proper safeguards, is just as legiti- 
mate as to a corporation. 
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Corliss A. Bercaw 


His Text Book 
Was A Freight Car 


ROM the time Corliss A. Bercaw 
was old enough to delight in 
the shrill whistle of a loco- 
motive, on through his student days 
at California Institute of Technology, 
the most fascinating thing in the 
world to him was a railroad train. 

When Bercaw entered the Graduate 
Students’ Course at East Pittsburgh 
in May 1919, he was fresh from col- 
lege and naval aviation. For thir- 
teen months he was a student in the 
Railway Shops. Then for six months 
in the General Engineering Depart- 
ment he learned how to apply West- 
inghouse equipment to railroad needs. 
It was a lagical step next to the 
heavy traction division of the sales 
department at East Pittsburgh. 

After two and a half years there 
he landed the job of sales engineer 
in the Transportation Division of 
the Westinghouse Company at Phila- 
delphia. It was quite natural that 
Bercaw should have an important 
share in the negotiations involving 
the development of the gas-electric 
rail car. 

The design provides locomotion 
within the passenger car itself and 
can be used on branch lines at great 
savings over locomotives, as weil as 
increased convenience to passengers, 

Bercaw acted as liaison man be- 
tween the Westinghouse and Brill 
Companies, whose engineers supplied, 
respectively, the electric generator 
and gas engine which, combined, give 
this car its practical advantages. He 
is now engaged in selling these cars, 
representing the newest idea in rail- 
road transportation. 


Where do young college gradu- 
ates get when they enter a large 
industrial organization is a ques- 
tion that is frequently asked. 
This and other advertisements re- 
late the progress made by col- 
lege men who came with West- 
inghouse during the past ten 
years. 


-Westinghouse- 



























Now that the vacation season is over and 
all these football stars are back in school, 
there will be a chance for the regular iceman 
to get his job back. 

i. 

The class was having its geography lesson. 
The subject was Panama, and the teacher 
was reading something about the industries 
of Panama to the pupils. 

“One of the best known industries of Pan- 
ama is the manufacture of hats. These hats 
are woven under water by skilled work- 
men ee 

An expression of disbelief crept over 
Johnnie’s face. 

“Aw,” he ejaculated, “how can anybody 
stay under water that long?” 








Are You a Humorist? 


Who knows? You may be a budd- 
ing Mark Twain or Will Rogers. From 
you may come the great American 
comedy. Become famous over night! 
Try it with Tyro, and see your name 
in print! 

TYROGLYPHICS is your very 
own—a new department that will ap- 
pear in every issue of THE SCHOL- 
ASTIC. It will give you an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of those stray bits of 
funny ideas, or comic sketches and 
drawings which you used to force upon 
defenseless friends. From now on, send 
them to Tyroglyphics. We'll print 
them IF THEY’RE FUNNY 
ENOUGH! Any reader may con- 
tribute. Now get busy! Address: 

Tyroglyphics Editor 
The Scholastic 
923 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











“See that man over there? 
hundred dollars a day.” 

“Gosh, he must be wealthy.” 

“Nope. He hasn’t got a cent.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Well he rides to work every morning. 
There’s a fine of five hundred dollars for 
smoking on a street car. He never smokes 
on a street car.” 

* * * 
A poor wall-flower 
Was Elsie Pannel 
She never swam 
The English Channel. 
* 


* * 


He saves five 


“Why does Bill buy those awful ties all 
the time?” 
“Because he’d be arrested if he stole them.” 
* * * 


No, Josephine, a myth is not a female moth. 
+. > 


“Mamma, why is papa bald headed?” 

“Because, darling, grass can’t grow on a 
busy street.” 

“Why, mamma?” 

“Because, darling, it can’t push up through 
the concrete.” 





Conducted by Abe Savage 


This story may be old, but it’s worth re- 
telling. A teacher from the East Side of 
New York took her class to the country. 

One urchin espied a red-breasted robin on 
a tree top. 

“Ooh, teacher,” he cried out, “look at the 
pretty boid.” 

“That isn’t a boid,” he was told. “That's 
a bird.” 

“Well, it looks like a boid, anyhow.” 

* * * 

Now that Milt Gross has become so widely 
known, one hears some amusing stories about 
his new language. 

A man had become wealthy suddenly, and 
he decided that his son should know good 
English. He took him to a school which was 
exclusive and fashionable, and told the prin- 
cipal his troubles. The boy, he complained, 
had picked up his speech from the comic 
strips a la Milt Gross. The principal told 
him to -leave the boy and return in six 
months. 

The father returned, met the principal, and 
asked, “Well, how is my boy getting along?” 

“Dun’t esk!” was the reply. “He’s pure 
wit seemple poifect.” 

. * . 
The shades of night were falling fast 
And breakfast time was here at last, 
The shredded wheat was on the plate, 
What gave it such a funny taste? 
EXCELSIOR! 


Gertrude Atherton says: 

“The subject is about as fully 

covered as is within mortal 

achievement.” 

Patmer INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 115-WA 

Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
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The Daunt Diana 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


farthest, smallest reduit of the vast suite, I 
received the same welcome that he used to 
give us in his little den over the wine shop. 

“Well, so you’ve got her?” I said. For I'd 
caught sight of the Diana in passing, against 
the bluish blur of an old werdure—just the 
background for her poised loveliness. Only 
I rather wondered why she wasn’t in the 
room where he sat. 

He smiled. “Yes, I’ve got her,” he re- 
turned, more calmly than I had expected. 

“And the rest of the loot?” 

“Yes. I had to buy the lump.” 

“Had to? But you wanted to, didn’t you? 
You used to say it was your idea of heaven— 
to stretch out your hand and have a great 
ripe sphere of beauty drop into it. I’m quot- 
ing your own words, by the way.” 

Neave blinked and stroked his seedy mous- 
tache. “Oh, yes. I remember the phrase. 
It’s true—it is the last luxury.” He paused, 
as if seeking a pretext for his lack of warmth. 
“The thing that bothered me was having to 
move. I couldn’t cram all the stuff into my 
old quarters.” 

“Well, I should say not! 
a better setting.” 

He got up. “Come and take a look around. 
I want to show you two or three things— 
new attributions I’ve made. I’m doing the 
catalogue over.” 

The interest of showing me the things 
seemed to dispel the vague apathy I had 
felt in him. He grew keen again in detail- 
ing his redistribution of values, and above 
all in*convicting old Daunt and his advisers 
of their repeated aberrations of judgment. 

Nevertheless, I still felt the shadow of that 
hovering apathy, and he knew I felt it, and 
was always breaking off to give me reasons 
for it. For one thing, he wasn’t used to his 
new quarters—hated their bigness and for- 
mality; then the requests to show his things 
drove him mad. “The women—oh, the 
women!” he wailed, and interrupted himself 
to describe a heavy-footed German Princess 
who had marched past his treasures as if 
she were inspecting a cavalry regiment, ap- 
plying an unmodulated Mugneeficent to every- 
thing from the engraved gems to the Her- 
cules torso. 

“Not that she was half so bad as the other 
kind,” he added, as if with a last effort at 
optimism. “The kind who discriminate and 
say: ‘I’m not sure if it’s Botticelli or Cellini 
I mean, but one of that school, at any rate.’ 
And the worst of all are the ones. who know— 
up to a certain point: have the schools, and 
the dates and the jargon pat, and yet wouldn’t 
know a Phidias if it stood where they hadn't 
expected it.” 

He had all my sympathy, poor Neave; yet 
these were trials inseparable from the col- 
lector’s lot, and not always without their 
secret compensations. Certainly they did not 
wholly explain my friend’s attitude; and for 
a moment I wondered if it were due to some 
strange disillusionment as to the quality of 
his treasures. But no! the Daunt collection 
was almost above criticism; and as we passed 
from one object to another I saw there was 
no mistaking the genuineness of Neave’s pride 
in his possessions. The ripe sphere of beauty 
was his, and he had found no flaw in it as 
ae 

A year later came the amazing announce- 
ment—the Daunt collection was for sale. At 
first we all supposed it was a case of weeding 
out (though how old Daunt would have raged 


This is rather 


at the thought of anybody's weeding /is col- 
lection)! But no—the catalogue corrected 
that idea. Every stick and stone was to go 
under the hammer. The news ran like wild- 
fire from Rome to Berlin, from Paris to Lon- 
don and New York. Was Neave ruined, then? 
Wrong again—the dealers nosed that out in 
no time. He was simply selling because he 
chose to sell; and in due time the things came 
up at Christie’s. . 

But you may be sure the trade had found 
an answer to the riddle; and the answer was 
that, on close inspection, Neave had found 
the collection less impeccable than he had sup- 
posed. It was a preposterous answer—but 
then there was no other. Neave, by this time, 
was pretty generally recognized as the subt- 
lest flair of any collector in Europe, and if 
he didn’t choose to keep the Daunt collection 
it could be only because he had reason to 
think he could do better. 


In a flash this report had gone the rounds 
and the buyers were on their guard. I had 
run over to London to see the thing through, 
and it was the queerest sale I ever was at. 
Some of the things held their own, but a lot 
—and a few of the best among them—went 
for half their value. You see, they’d been 
locked up in old Daunt’s house for nearly 
twenty years, and hardly shown to any one, 
so that the whole younger generation of deal- 
ers and collectors knew of them only by hear- 
say. Then you know the effect of suggestion 
in such cases. The sale was a slaughter— 
and when I saw the Daunt Diana fall at 
the wink of a little third-rate brocanteur from 
Vienna I turned sick at the folly of my kind. 

For my part, I had never believed that 
Neave had sold the collection because he'd 
“found it out;” and within a year my in- 
credulity was justified. As soon as the things 
were put in circulation they were known for 
the marvels they are. There was hardly a 
poor bit in the lot; and my wonder grew at 
Neave’s madness. All over Europe dealers 
began to be fighting for the spoils; and all 
kinds of stuff were palmed off on the unsus- 
pecting as fragments of the Daunt collection! 

Meanwhile, what was Neave doing? For a 
long time I didn’t hear, and chance kept me 
from returning to Rome. But one day, in 
Paris, I ran across a dealer who had cap- 
tured for a song one of the best Florentine 
bronzes in the Daunt collection—a marvellous 
plaquette of Donatello’s. I asked him what 
had become of it, and he said with a grin: 
“I sold it the other day,” naming a price 
that staggered me. 

“Ye gods! Who paid you that for it?” 

His grin broadened, and he answered: 
“Neave.” 

“Neave? Humphrey Neave?” 

“Didn’t you know he was buying back his 
things?” 

“Nonsense!” 

“He is though. 
but he’s doing it.” 

And he was, do you know—and at prices 
that would have made a sane man shudder! 
A few weeks later I ran across his tracks 
in London, where he was trying to get hold 
of a Penicaud enamel—another of his scat- 
tered treasures. Then I hunted him down at 
his hotel, and had it out with him. 

“Look here, Neave, what are you up to?” 

He wouldn’t tell me at first: stared and 
laughed and denied. But I took him off to 
dine, and after dinner, while we smoked, | 
happened to mention casually that I had a 
pull over the man who had the Penicaud— 
and at that he broke down and confessed. 

“Yes, I’m buying them back, Finney—it’s 
true.” He laughed nervously, twitching his 


Not in his own name— 
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moustache. And then he let me have the 
story. 

“You know how I’d hungered and thirsted 
for the real thing—you quoted my own phrase 
to me once, about the ‘ripe sphere of beauty’, 
So when I got my money, and Daunt lost his, 
almost at the same moment, I saw the hand 
of Providence in it. I knew that, even if 
I’d been younger, and had more time I could 
never hope, nowadays, to form such a col- 
lection as that. There was the ripe sphere, 
within reach; and I took it. But when | 
got it, and began to live with it, I found 
out my mistake. It was a mariage de con- 
venance—there’d been no wooing, no win- 
ning. Each of my little old bits—the rub- 
bish I chucked out to make room for Daunt's 
glories—had its own personal history, the 
drama of my relation to it, of the discovery, 
the struggle, the capture, the first divine mo- 
ment of possession. There was a romantic 
secret between us. And then I had absorbed 
its beauties one by one, they had become a 
part of my imagination, they held me by a 
hundred threads of far-reaching association. 
And suddenly I had expected to create this 
kind of intense personal tie between myself 
and a roomful of new, cold alien presences— 
things staring at me vacantly from the depths 
of unknown pasts! Can you fancy a more 
preposterous hope? Why, my other thirigs, 
my own things had wooed me as passionately 
as I wooed them: there was a certain little 
bronze, a little Venus Callipyge, who had 
drawn me, drawn me, drawn me, imploring 
mie to rescue her from her unspeakable sur- 
roundings in a vulgar bric-a-brac shop at 
Biarritz, where she shrank out of sight among 
sham Sevres and Dutch silver, as one has 
seen certain women—rare, shy, exquisite— 
made almost invisible by the vulgar splen- 
dors surrounding them. Well, that little 
Venus, who was just a specious seventeenth 
century attempt at the ‘antique,’ but who had 
penetrated me with her pleading grace, touched 
me by the easily guessed story of her obscure, 
anonymous origin, was more to me imagina- 
tively—yes! more than the cold bought beauty 
of the Daunt Diana... ” 

“The Daunt Diana!” I broke in. “Hold up, 
Neave—the Daunt Diana?” 

He smiled contemptuously. “A_ professional 
beauty, my dear fellow—expected every head 
to be turned when she came into a room.” 

“Oh, Neave,” I groaned. 


“Yes, I know. You're thinking of what we 
felt that day we first saw her in London. 
Many a poor devil has sold his soul as the 
result of such a first sight! -Well, I sold 
her instead. Do you want the truth about 
her? Elle etait bete a pleurer.” 

“And so you’re impenitent?” I paused. 
“And yet you’re buying some of the things 
back ?” 

Neave laughed ironically. “I knew you'd 
find me out and call me to account. Well, 
yes: I’m buying back.” He stood before me 
half sheepish, half defiant. “I’m buying bac 
because there’s nothing else as good in the 
market. And because I’ve a queer feeling 
that, this time, they'll be mine. But I'm 
ruining myself at the game!” he confessed. 

It was true: Neave was ruining himself. 
And he’s gone on ruining himself ever sinct, 
till now the job’s nearly done. Bit by bit 
year by year, he has gathered in his scattered 
treasures, at higher prices than the dealers 
ever dreamed of getting. There are fabulou' 
details in the story of his quest. Now and 
then I ran across him, and was able to help 
him recover a fragment; and it was wonder 
ful to see his delight in the moment of 
union. Finally, about two years ago, we me 
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in Paris, and he told me had got back all the 
important pieces except the Diana. 

“The Diana? But you told me you didn't 
care for her.” 

“Didn’t care?” He leaned across the res- 
taurant table that divided us. “Well, no, 
in a sense I didn’t. I wanted her to want 
me, you see; and she didn't then! Whereas 
now she’s crying to me to come to her. You 
know where she is?” he broke off. 

Yes, I know; in the centre of Mrs. Willy 
P. Goldmark’s yellow and gold drawing room, 
under a thousand-candle-power chandelier, 
with reflectors aimed at her from every point 
of the compass. I had seen her wincing and 
shivering there at one of the Goldmark 
“crushes,” 

“But you can’t get her, Neave,” I objected. 

“No, I can’t get her,” he said. 

Well, last month I was in Rome, for the 
first time in six or seven years, and of course 
1 looked about for Neave. The Palazzo 
Neave was let to some rich Russians, and the 
splendid new porter didn’t know where the 
proprietor lived. But I got on his trail easily 
enough, and it led me to a strange old place 
in the Trastevere, an ancient crevassed black 
palace turned tenement house, and fluttering 
with pauper clothes-lines. I found Neave 
under the leads, in two or three cold rooms 
that smelt of the cuisine of all his neighbors; 
a poor shrunken little figure, seedier and 
shabbier than ever, yet more alive than when 
we had made the tour of his collection in the 
Palazzo Neave. 

The collection was around him again, not 
displayed in tall cabinets and on marble 
tables, but huddled on shelves, perched on 
chairs, crammed in corners, putting the gleam 
of bronze, the opalescence of old glass, the 
pale lustre of marble, into all the angles of 
his low, dim rooms. There they were, the 
proud presences that had stared at him down 
the vistas of Daunt House. 

As we went from bit to bit, as he lifted 
one piece after another, and held it to the 
light of his low windows, I saw in his hands 
the same tremor of sensation that I had not- 
iced when he first examined the same objects 
at Daunt House. All his life was in his 
finger tips, and it seemed to communicate 
life to the exquisite things he touched. But 
you'll think me infected by his mysticism if I 
tell you they gained new beauty while he 
held them . . 

We went the rounds slowly and reverently ; 
and then, when I supposed our inspection was 
over, and was turning to take my leave, he 
opened a door I had not noticed, and showed 
me into a slit of a room beyond. It was a 
mere monastic cell, scarcely large enough for 
his narrow iron bed and the chest which 
probably held his few clothes; but there, in 
a niche of the bare wall, facing the foot of 
the bed—there stood the Daunt Diana. 

I gasped at the sight and turned to him, 
and he looked back at me without speaking. 

“In the name of magic, Neave, how did 
you do it?” 

He smiled as if from the depths of some 
secret rapture. “Call it magic, if you like; 
but I ruined myself doing it,” he said. 

I stared at him in silence, breathless with 
the madness and the wonder of it; and sud- 
denly, red to the ears, he flung out his boyish 
confession. “I lied to you that day in Lon- 
don—the day I said I didn’t care for her. 
| always cared—always worshipped—always 
wanted her. But she wasn’t mine then, and 
I knew it, and she knew it... and now at 
last we understand each other.” He looked 
at me shyly, and then glanced about the bare, 
cold cell. “The setting isn’t worthy of her, 


I know; she was meant for glories 1 can't 
give her; but beautiful things, my dear Fin- 
ney, like beautiful spirits, live in houses not 
made with hands... ” 

His face shone with extraordinary sweet- 
ness as he spoke; and I saw he'd got hold of 
the secret we're all after. No, the setting 
isn’t worthy of her, if you like. The rooms 
are as shabby and mean as those we used to 
see him in years ago over the wine shop. I’m 
not sure they’re not shabbier and meaner. But 
she rules there at last, she shines and hovers 
there above him, and there at night, I doubt 
not, steals down from her cloud to give the 
Latmian kiss .. . 


“The Daunt Diana” is taken from 
“Tales of Men and Ghosts,” copyright, 
1910, by Charles Scribner's Sons, by per: 
mission of the publishers. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


In September we return to school filled with 
fresh enthusiasm and high hopes for the success 
of the year. At this time it 1s well to speak of 
why we should like to read, of what kinds of 
reading we should learn to enjoy, and why we 
should learn to trust our own honest preferences. 

The well-read person is most likely to be con- 
tent and self-contained. Think out this word se/f- 
contained. Wordsworth knew about it. Read 
“Daffodils” again. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Some folk won’t play new games or won't taste 
strange food just because it is new. Let’s not be 
so dull as that. When we are at school we should 
learn to eat literary olives, taste every kind of 
poetry and novel and play. No red-blooded and 
wide-awake American girl or boy should class 
himself with the people in the audience to whom 
Shakespeare was alluding when he said that cer- 
tain ideas were “caviar to the general.” We may 
not like literary caviar but we are going to eat 
enough of it so as not to appear stupid in com- 
pany of folk who think. Who knows, maybe we 
can learn to think! 

Today we shall discuss six literary types. 

I. Lyric Poetry. A lyric poem is one which 
reflects a mood or an emotion inspired by some- 
thing in the poet's life or surroundings. Very 
simple things may produce exalted feelings. Mr. 
Cook in his Poetry Corner essay speaks of Poe 
as one of his favorites. Recall that Poe held that 
the only object of poetry is to give pleasure and 
that the pleasure depends largely on melody. 
Moreover he believed that poetry should deal with 
beauty alone, that poetic beauty is of a supernal 
or unearthly kind, and that such beauty is forever 
associated with melancholy. Now read “To Helen” 
and think of Helen of Troy. 

Vachel Lindsay was inspired to write poetry by 
a totally different subject, but there is an_ epic 
quality, the history of a race hidden in the lines. 
Read the “Congo.’ To get what the poet is 
trying to say, you will have to read aloud. Pound 
on something, too, if you want to. You won’t 
hear the song unless you catch the rhythm. 

One day as Carl Sandburg was walking along 
the street he had a vision. In a single sweating 
workman he saw the building of a mighty city. 
Read “Chicago.” Try to get the soul that shines 
through the crudity. 

The author of “God’s World” was not moved 
by anything so tangible as the three poets named 
above. Miss Millay seems just glad to be alive— 
so glad she is afraid it won’t last. 

II. Biography. <A biography, as you know, is a 
life story; but there are viographers and biogra- 
phers. Whether the biographer is successful or 
not depends on the taste and the point in the de- 
tails he chooses to tell. What are the high points 
in the sketch about Edith Wharton? Why were 
these points emphasized? 

In Name Me, we have a new kind of biograph- 
ical guessing game. The facts given about these 
great persons are of a kind not ordinarily found 
in encyclopedia lives. Yet they are the kind of 
facts that give color and individuality to a per 
sonality—the truest biography. 

III. Short Story. The type of literature known 
as the short story differs from the story which 
just happens to be short and aims at singleness 
of effect. The story is compressed into small 
space because of the limitations of time, place, 
and character. If you look up last year’s 
Scholastics you will find a complete discussion of 
these points. After you have done that, read 
“The Daunt Diana” again to notice whether you 
get what the story means by what the character 
does. (This is the direct and objective method.) 
Or is the action used to show what the character 
thinks? (This is the indirect or subjective 
method.) What part does the person who calls 
himself J play in the story? What other author 
uses this device? 

IV. Drama. A drama is a story told in action. 
The “Favorite Character in Fiction” contest al 
lows latitude for the choice of dramatic char 
acters because the story element is common to 
both the novel and the play. When Shakespeare 
said “The play’s the thing,” he meant the action. 
“Actions speak louder than words” in a play. 
Miss Norton has chosen a great stage character 
for you. Perhaps you have seen Walter Hamp- 
den do Cyrano. If you haven’t, read the lay 
until you can see this man with a poet’s oa fe 
a body so homely that he shuddered at his own 
ugliness. Look for pictures of the stage settings 


in Theatre Magazine of 1924. Then trace the 
changes in character as they appear in the action. 

High School Audiences in Europe. Tell the 
class about the influence which European boys and 
girls of high school age have on the drama. II- 
lustrate your talk by citing the activities in var- 
ious countries. If you have a dramatic society, 
Miss Mackay has given you an article worthy of 
careful consideration. if you are thinking of 
forming such a society you have a splendid list 
of plays all ready to use. 

V. Book Review. Miss Norton has given you 
a beautiful model for a review. Study the con- 
tent by setting down the topic of each paragraph 
and then noticing how the order of topics makes 
the appeal to the reader. The sentence structure 
is good, too. Find some sentences that you think 
have both vigor and rhythm. 

A magazine article may be as good a subject 
for a review as a full-length book. In The Li- 
brary Table we have several excellent examples 
of concise and suggestive reviews. Read some of 
these articles in the “quality” magazines, such as 
the Atlantic and Harper’s and see whether the 
impression you got from these notes is confirmed 
by the full article. Note especially the articles on 
Blake and Shakespeare’s Boyhood. 

VI. Etymology. Etymology is the science which 
explains how we get our living words. Mr. 
Alter’s article on surnames promises some inter- 
esting studies in the derivation of proper names. 
It shows, also, how closely inter-connected are 
the words and names of all European languages. 
This broader phase of language is called philology. 
Do you know what your own name means and 
where it came from? Perhaps you will find it 
explained in Mr. Alter’s series. 


In the article on Mr. Coolidge and the Presi- 
dency, note the discussion of “choose.” Find out 
what its ancestors are in other languages. Latin 


students may be surprised to learn that it is re- 
lated to the root gust—, to “taste.”” This episode 
in practical politics demonstrates clearly the value 
of the study of English. An enriched vocabulary 
is our best method of discriminating between fine 
shades of meaning. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


The social science material in this issue of The 
Scholastic is so abundant that several daily reci- 
tations would be required to cover all of it ade- 
quately. This is frequently the case. Generally 
the best plan is to devote one assignment to all 
of the news articles and another to such articles 
as deal with some social or economic problem. 
Sometimes it is best to postpone the study of 
some article until such time as it fits into the 
larger and more comprehensive assignment of pro- 
jects to be taken up during the course. For this 
reason complete files of The Scholastic should be 
kept by the teacher, by the library, and by each 
student. 

The Library Table. This new department will 
prove a valuable aid as an index to current maga- 
zine articles. In future lesson plans we shall have 
occasion frequently to refer to these articles for 


material supplementary to the problems being 
studied. When the list of “projects” or “units” 
has been made up for the course, these articles 


may be classified under appropriate headings. For 
instance, under the heading /ndustry we find in 
this issue such references as “Selling Beauty,” 
“Oil,” and “The Machine Age.” Under World 
War we would have “Adventure,” ‘Textbooks 
and War,” “War Guilt,” ete. As an illustration 
of how these articles provide supplementary ma- 
terial to Scholastic articles we have the story of 
the night air mail in World's Work of August 
supporting the articles in this issue on flying. The 
possibilities of a reading course in current events 
through the proper coordination of these sources 
are limitless. 

The History and Progress of Human Flight 

I. As an exercise in both geography and history 
indicate on a sketch map of the world the most 
notable flights with dates and records established. 
The nationality of the flyers may be shown by 
different colors. 

= The Next Steps in Flying. 

What evidences are there that in the near 
ms A. the air will become one of the greatest, 
if ae the greatest, of transportation mediums? 

What developments are necessary for the 
sana promotion of cargo and passenger aviation 
in this country? 

3. Argue for and against government regula- 
tion of all “stunt” flying, such as the Dole Race 
to Hawaii. 


Your Name and Your Neighbor's. Give at least 
three names from personal observation to i]! 
trate each one of the four groups of surnames 
mentioned by the author: a. Descriptive epithets 
or nicknames. b. Occupation or trade-names. ¢c, 
Place-names. d. Patronymics or sire-names. 





Debate on Instalment Buying 

Before The Scholastic is distributed to the 
ae ask each student to bring to class a written 
definition of the instalment plan and his opinion 
of it. These papers will indicate how much in 
stalment buying has come within the knowledge 
and experience of the students and will give them 
a starting point in the study of this debate. 

2. Define and cite illustrations of finance com- 
pany, credit, overexpansion of credit, production 
goods, Federal Reserve system. 

3. Center the debate by class discussion on such 
main issues as the following: 

a. Is the instalment plan economically sound in: 
i. Its effect on price? ii. Cost_ of distribution? 
iii. Business risk? iv. Capital? v. Good-will? 
vi. Credit and currency? vii. Stabilizing _ busi- 
ness? 

b. Is the instalment plan beneficial: i. To the 
buyer? ii. To the seller? iii. To Sastioons con- 
ditions in general? 


The New Rules and The Game 
1. As an introduction to these articles on foot- 
ball let a committee of the class report on the 
history of football in colleges and high schools, 
emphasizing (a) methods of playing, and (b) de 
velopment of rules and regulations. 


Deaths of the Summer. Draw a connecting line 
between each name and the fact properly associ- 
ated with it. 


Curwood Brazilian diplomat. 

Gary Chicago meat-packer. 

Hentington Leader in Electrical World. 

Salmon Alienist. 

Jerome Novelist and authority on forest life. 

Armour Founder of U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Burnham Minister of Justice of Irish Free 
State. 

Cunha Governor-General of the Philippin 

Drew Author, — hree Men in a Boat.’ 

O’ Higgins Author, “Just Before the Battle, 
Mother.” 

Wood Railroad financier and art collector. 

Tripp “Trelawney of the 


Famous actor in 
V ells.”” 


Foreign Affairs 
Explain the reasons for the 
Naval Conference at Geneva. 

2. Discuss the “Battle of Ocotal” as illustrative 
of Ke! present Latin-American policy. 

Who is Chiang Kai-shek? How is his resig- 
= 3. likely to affect the Chinese situation? 

4. How did the radical riots of Vienna differ 
from those that have more recently taken place in 
Paris and other cities as protests to the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti? 

5. What is the present 
Rumania? In Ireland? 

6. Concerning Canada (p. 15) discuss: a. Found 
ing. b. Progress. c. Growth of nationalism. 

7. Concerning Liberia (p. 14) discuss: a. Lo 
cation. b. Relations with the United States. c. 
Debt settlement. 


Mr. Coolidge and The Presidency 
1, What are the grounds for the opinion that 
no president should run for a third term? Do 
you thing such an opinion is justifiable? 

Let one member of the class for each name 
mentioned in this article as a possible presidenti al 
candidate make a two-minute campaign speech for 
that candidate. 


failure of the 


political situation in 


The Sacco-Vansetti Case 
Review briefly the history of the case. 

2: Identify the following persons: Webster 
Thayer, Alvan A. Fuller, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Oliver W. Holmes. 

3. What was the Dreyfus case? Give a brief 
account of its history and contrast it with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

4. How do you explain the 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case? 

5. Should any distinction be made before the 
law between other citizens and (a) anarchists; 
(b) Mohammedans; (c) persons who own ne 
property ? 


world-wide interest 


Domestic Affairs 
On a map of the Mississippi Valley show the 
tetinee and extent of devastation. In connection 
with this news | item read the story of “Acadians 
in the Flood,” by Lyle Saxon, (The Century, 
August) listed in The Library vale, and look up 
the July number of Survey Graphic. 
2. Was the change in the size of the dollar bill 
(p. 14) authorized by Congress? How are de- 
tails of coinage and currency regulated? 
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$3,000-° in Cash Prizes 


CHOOSE YOUR CONTEST 
NOW! 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
IN LITERATURE 





Short Story, Poetry, Familiar Essay, and 
One-Act Plays. Prizes in each division: 
First, $100.00; Second, $50.00; Third, $25. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE CONTEST 


A class or school project contest for constructive 


civic work. First prize, $200.00; Second, 


$100.00; Third, $50.00. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS IN ART 


A national high school art exhibit will be pre- 
sented by THE SCHOLASTIC in cooperation 
vith the Carnegie Institute. At the exhibit, 
prizes will be awarded in the following: paint- 
ing in oil, pastel, water color; black and white 
drawing in any medium; modeling; graphic arts; 
pottery; metal crafts; and bookbinding. Prizes 
will total $1500.00. 


OTHER CONTESTS 


Name Me—Win $5.00. An every-issue test for 
your memory of faces and facts. 


Favorite Poems, Poets, and Fiction Characters.— 
Student features of every issue. Get your essay 
printed and receive $5.00 (see pages 9 and 11). 


Tyroglyphics. Another every-issue feature for 
the funny-bone ticklers. 


Tabloid Book Reviews—Watch next issue for 
announcement. 


The Student-Written Number—The Scholastic 
Awards contests culminate in THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC’S most fascinating issue of the year—the 
Student-Written Number, published in April. 
All departments of the magazine written by 
students. Contains the prize-winning contribu- 
tions for the Scholastic Awards. Don't miss the 
fun! 


A FEW RULES 


Typewrite all manuscripts if possible. Otherwise 
use pen and ink and be sure to use only one 
side of the paper. No manuscripts written in 
pencil will be read. Keep a copy of your ma- 
terial submitted as we cannot undertake to re- 
turn manuscripts. 





Free Booklet 


containing com plete 
rules and information 
on the Schoiastic 
Awards will be ready 
for distribution Octo- 
ber 1. Send for your 
copy now! 


The money prizes 
for the Scholastic 
Awards Contests 
have been gener- 
ously contributed 
by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

















The Scholastic 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For School Time 
an INGERSOLL 


When school time comes boys 
and girls need watches. For school 
is at once their training and their 
business. They must learn punctu- 
ality and be punctual. And 
punctuality can neither be learned 
nor practiced without a watch. 


Ingersolls are the logical and sen- 
sible watches for boys and girls, 
not merely because of their low 
ptice but because of certain quali- 
ties that have made them the most 
popular watches in the world— 
among men and women, boys 
and girls. 


Ingersolls are dependable. Inger- 
solls are sturdy. Ingersolls are 
durable. Ingersolls are more than 
ordinarily good-looking. New 
closer casing, silver dials, newly 
designed bows and crowns have 


given themasprightliness and up- 
to-the-minuteness that may well 
Cause envy in those who have paid 
more than Ingersoll prices for 
their watches. 


Boys and girls don’t coddle 
watches; they aren’t too careful 
of anything. That’s where the 
Ingersoll Service Department 
comes in. If an Ingersoll gets 
broken, itis easy to get it repaired. 
Simply send it to the Ingersoll 
Service Departmentat Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where repairs are 
made promptly and at a nominal 
cost. 


Ingersolls are sold by dealers 
everywhere, prices $1.50 to $9.50. 
Sixteen models in all. Ask your 
dealer to show you the complete 
new line. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 




















UY Models for Everyone » 


Yankee—the Old Reliable 
Yankee Radiolite—luminous $2.25 
Wrist Watch—new model 
Wrist Radiolite—luminous $4.00 
Junior—for men and boys 
Junior Radiolite—luminous $4.00 
Midget—for womenand girls $3.25 
Midget Radiolite—Juminous $3.75 
Waterbury—jeweled movement $4.50 
[Waterbury Radiolite 


$1.50 
$3.50 


$3.25 








$530 J 
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A special 
point if you 
hold your pen 
like this. 


If you grip 
your pen like 
this—another 
po:nt. 
































The “South- 
paw” often 
needs a point 
that’s hard to 





A differ 
group s 
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feminin Be 
hands | 
| J 
n 
ERE’S a brand new Service... . | 
‘ | 
tested, checked and rechecked for Laura Doremus, famous graph- , 
months with literally thousands of spe- ologist, Vice-president of the 
. ; of handw +s Graphological Society of the 
cimens of handwriting. United States. She will analyze 4 
Through the science of Graphology—(expert your writing for scientific selec- J 
aig . tion of pen point and also, if 
analysis of handwriting)—it is now possi- vou wish, for character analysis. 2 


ble, in addition to what Graphologists have ¢ coupon below. 
always been able to tell about character— 
(see coupon below)—to determine exactly 
what type pen point a person with your 
handwriting should use and to select from 
a gigantic stock of pens the 14-karat, solid 
gold, iridium-tipped point exactly suited to 


Correct Point—Quicker Thoughits 


a aitaaiiien soak alt Deliliee » na Would You Like To Know What Graph- “IN CHOOSING the right pen point,” according to grap 
your style of writing anc ss eng & ag ology Can Tell About Your Character? ologists, “a writer is facilitating the action of the mind. 
To fit dozens of different types of handwrit- *‘balky’ pen checks the flow not only of your writing but 


ing, = ye point makers have developed ox the thoughts of which writing is the mirror.” 

dozens of new types of pen points which are 

not sold in retail stores The Postal Pen—Transparent—Guaranteed $7 to $8.75 Q 
. for $2.50. You save approximately two-thirds of the cost 

The Perfect Point For y Oou-* buying direct from us. Salesmen’s, jobbers’ and _ retailer 4 

One of the most famous graphologists in f discounts are eliminated. You get a pen absolutely guar 

America has been engaged to study your . teed to be made of the same unbreakable materials as pa 


handwriting and make the scientifically cor selling from $7 to $8.75—and so officially proved on 


VE 




















“t selection. Graphologists analyze above writing as . 

oe eee showing idealism, individuality, affec- occassions. 4 

This New Service Is FREE tion, humor and love of adventure. And the Postal Pen has exclusive improvements which } 

Our — paleo erty Analysis if can find in no other fountain pen at any price. 

4 y o S pe 7 ° 4 , 22 a ? 7 | 

your Handwriting for the Proper Selection | In the Postal Pen you can actually see your ink upply 

of Pen Point—is FREE to every purchaser 6 all times. Its barrel is transparent—unbreakable. N , 

of a Postal Pen. If in addition you would runs unexpectedly dry. It actually holds 3 to 4 times m 

like to know what the Science of Graphology ink than ordinary pens—writes three times as long fro 

can tell about your character, or the char each filling. Ideal for Treasurers or others who must sig 

acter of - — —_ a read their name often or write for hours at a time. 

text panel at left of coupon below. ql 
2 . 

This great innovation now makes buying Graphologists analyze above as show- 30-Day Free Test 

your fountain pen by mail—sending a speci me wp Ec Senge ~ eruty, Where else could you buy a money is refunied. 

men of your handwriting—the ideal way to sy Cupeaion, Sresky fareonamy. fountain pen on approval and among the first to send d 


get a pen. Also the economical way. return it after filling it coupon with your /iand 
Even if the retail stores could be induced to with ink and using it for ing for analysis. Mail o 5 
carry in stock a larger variety of pen pvints 30 days? The Postal he pon today. 
lly match the many different types of must convince you of its 
to really c ) pe “ «os : POSTAL PEN CO. Inc., Desk 


handwriting—they could not carry such a real superiority by its actual . , 
wide variety as is now available to you. RESE RVOIR PEN performance—or your 41 Park Row, New York 



















eee eeweewewee ee eee e= wee eee ee eee eee ee were errr; 
; 
1 
' For Character Analysis of Handwriting = Postal Pen Co., Inc., Desk 274, 41 Park Row, New York City. ; Read These Remarkable 
' —Enclose 25¢ , 5 : . 
1 Extra When pn me my aes send me a te a Ry i yg exactly 1 ostal F tur 
suited to handwr ting specimen enciosec herewith, ( rite your name 1 P 

' Ordering Pen or a sentence in your natural, uncramped style on the margin below i ea es 4 V 
' If, in addition to the free graphological coupon, or on a separate sheet of paper.) I will pay postman $2.50 i Transparent Barrel—Always shows 
' selection of proper pen point, you want to upon receipt of pen and reserve the right to return it if I am not : ink supply. 
1 know what Graphology can tell about your satisfied after 30 days’ use and you guarantee to refund full purchase 3 to 4 times more ink—Greatest “‘writiat 
1 character and personality from your hand- price. [) Men's [) Ladies ' mileage.’ 
; Writing, check here .. and enclose 25c ' Unbreakable—Auto trucks have run oe en ee 
y extra when ordering your pen. Miss Do- Name i it without breaking it. 

remus has agreed to make a brief but in- i {4-karat Solid Gold Point—Tipped 
' dividual and personally handled Charac- vr 1 finest iridium. @encethest writing 
' ter Analysis = es a S = _ ; selected for your personal style of writing 
1 writing for this nominal fee, much lower onshil 
1 than the customary fee. You can nave City... State = 1 Cuseriees CF Ss er ease 
! noe | own of anyone's handwriting sasl- If you live outside the U.S. send International Money Order with coupon. .! more. 
, Y2ed. 

















